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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—W. C. Coleman, Wichita, Kansas. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. C. Bitting, D.D., 5109 Waterman Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Rev. Charles A. Brooks, Illinois. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Associate and Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Field Secretaries—A. W. Rider, D.D. F. King Singiser,D.D. G.W. 
Cassidy, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—Hon. Grant M. Hudson, Michigan. 

Executive Secretary—C harl es L. White, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Fra nk A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Secretary of Church Edifice Work—John S. Stump, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture— George E. Merrill. 

Superintendent of Work in Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Superintendent of Evang elism—Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston. 

Field Representative—A lonzo M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 
Cherry St., Denver, Col .; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work —C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 

Director East India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 

Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 

Administrative Secretary —Miss Janet McKay. 

Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr 

Literature and Publicity Secretary—Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. John Nuveen, Chicago. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Clara E. Norcutt. 

Editorial Secretary—Mrs. Miriam Davis Rohl. 

Associate Secretary—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 


Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. M. J. Twomey; Clerk—Janet S. McKay; 
Woman's Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Field Representatives—J. C. Killian (National), J.D.Springston, Ph.D. 
(Western). 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, Ill. 2328 So. 
Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, Cal., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, Mo., 
1107 MeGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Dr. W. G. Spencer. 

Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 

Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 

Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 

Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 

Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 

Advisory Secretary—E: T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 

Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 

Western Secretary—G. L. White, D. D., 313 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
GFFICERS 


Chairman—J. W. Baker. 

Vice-Chairmen—J. F. Elwell, Mrs. F. C. Nickles. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 

Home Mission Society—G. W. Palmer; Woman's Foreign Mission Society 
—Mrs. H. E. Goodman; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George W. Coleman; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Edu- 
cation Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur 
M. Harriss; Conventions—W. G. Rosselle, Austin K. De Blois; Schools 
and Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard City Mission 
Societies—W. T. Jerome, Jr. Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, 
Mrs. G. C. Moor, E. H. Rhoades, Jr., Ray L. Hudson, Frederick E. 
Taylor, Francis Stifler, J. W. Baker. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 


Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York: Branches: 2328 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 703 Ford Bldg., Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 216 Home Builders Building, Phoenix. 

California, N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad, 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 

California, S—*Dr. W. F. Harper, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 206 Patterson Bldg., Denver, S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 

Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, S. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise, S. 

Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa—*Rev. Frank Anderson,406 Valley Nat’l Bank Bldg., Des Moines,S. 

Kansas—*Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S 

Maine—Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Building, Boston. 

— David T. Magill, 364-368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bldg., 

ansing. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D ., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—*Rev. E. R. Curry, Box 604, Helena. 

Nebraska—*Dr. H. QO. Morton. Hedde Building, Grand Island, S. 

Nevada—Rev. Roy H.Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno, Nev. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm St., Manchester. 

New Jersey—*Dr. C. E. Goodall, 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—*Dr. John E. Smith, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
£. C. Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 

North Dakota—*Dr. F. E. Stockton, 62 Broadway, Fargo. 

Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 

Oregon—*Dr. O. C. Wright, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut. St, Philadelphia, Ss. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S 

South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, Hub Bldg., Sioux Falls. 

Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City, S 

Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington, S. 

Washington, E.—*Rev. John R. George, 616 Empire State Bldg., 
Spokane, S. 

Washington, W.—*Dr. J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle, S. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 213 14 Fourth St., Parkersburg, s. 

Wisconsin—*Dr. A. Le Grand, 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, S. 

Wyoming—*Rev. J. P. Jacobs, D.D., P. O. Box 1545, Casper. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—Dr. E. E. Gates, 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Horace C. Broughton, 1018 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville. 

New York— 

Ohio—Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. 

Pennsylvania—Dr. C. A. Soars, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 525 Tremont Temple. 
Brooklyn—Dr. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Avenue. 
Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—*Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg. S 
Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 809 Ford Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 
Newark—wW. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 

New York City—Dr. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—*Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.—*Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St. S. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. C. E. Tingley, 228 McAllister St. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. What city has over 60 Negro Baptist 
churches? 

2. Who is Dr. C. Y. Cheng? 

3. What event of far-reaching import- 
ance occurred on April 27, 1832? 

4. What did one Guild chapter read in 
addition to 178 Reading Contest books? 

5. On what field were 26 people bap- 
tized the first day of the new year? 

6. What Baptist institution was char- 
tered in 1833? 

7. Whose mother was severely 
punished for “‘trying to learn to read”’? 

8. How many Buddhist priests are 
said to be in Burma? 

9. Of what did the soldiers at Shaohing 
demand ‘‘a loan’’? 

10. In what R. A. chapter were all the 
members baptized at a special service? 

11. What Baptist church has 19 mis- 
sionaries on its membership roll? 

12. Who is Mrs. Ochimi Kubushiro? 

13. How long did the Buddhist priest 
say it would take Burma to become 
Christian? 

14. When and where was the first 
Baptist church in Michigan organized? 

15. ‘We and all Christian people must 
seek a more——.”’ (Complete the 
sentence). 

16. What church school of missions 
had an average attendance of 1,040 an 
evening? 

17. What significant action has the 
Japanese government taken regarding 
““sake’’? 

18. What Baptist university 
founded in 1839, and where? 


was 


PRIZES FOR 1928 


Fcr correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth- 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to MISSIONS. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February ist, 1929, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
; States Canada Countries 
Single Copies...... $1.25 $1.50 $1. 60 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 

Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to 
Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 
WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
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Bes You Will Find in This Issue of “Missions” 


nounce the good news that the fiscal 
year of the denomination closed 
with a record of success that means 
much for the future. The figures 
are given on the editorial page, 
where peons of rejoicing are sung 
in happy prose, and where due credit is given to some who 
have contributed largely to the uplifting outcome. There 
should be a glad time at Detroit. 

This issue features three events of note—one that has 
already taken place: the International Missionary Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem, and two that are yet in the future: 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Detroit, and the 
Baptist World Congress in Toronto. 

The Council that met on the Mount of Olives has been 
reported for us by Dr. Franklin, of our Foreign Mission 
Society, who is a member of the Council’s executive 
committee, as he was of the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee that preceded the present International 
Council. He is thoroughly familiar, therefore, with the 
history of the body and the topics under discussion, and 
he has given us a fine interpretation of the meeting and its 
significance. Nor has he failed to make the reader share 
his own feeling awakened by the wonderful environment 
in which the meeting was held, where everything re- 
minded of the Master in whose footsteps the delegates 
were permitted to follow. We venture to say that no one 
has written a more sympathetic and satisfactory report 
than this. Necessarily brief to a point that often dis- 
tressed Dr. Franklin, in view of the rich material which 
he could not use, the report nevertheless touches the high 
points and makes clear some of the constructive changes 
in missionary approach and program that must be made. 
Mrs. Goodman in Helping Hand pages also gives her 
estimate of the meeting, and tells in particular of the 
part which women played in its proceedings. The numer- 
ous pictures which Dr. Franklin sent make the scenes 
realistic, and take it altogether we believe Missions has 
fairly represented a great and eventful gathering. Of 
course this does not end the treatment in these pages of 
the topics discussed at Jerusalem. 
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As for Detroit, we give an article by Mr. Finn that will 
be a surprise to most Baptists, indeed to all who have 
not been associated with the growth of the denomination 
in that city of the straits, with its magic upspringing in 
population and wealth. Detroit Baptists have kept pace 
with Detroit in general, at least to a degree that is 
amazing. How it has been done, who is responsible for 
leadership, and what the future promises—of this the 
article treats, with illustrations enforcing the statements. 
In close connection is Mr. Hayne’s sketch of Elder 
Merrill, that pioneer Gospel Ranger in Michigan who 
first carried a Home Mission appointment into the 
Michigan wilds. The Convention Program follows, so 
that all may know what is provided for those who attend. 

Toronto sends greeting and welcome from the Baptist 
Committee, and a comprehensive article by Mr. Gil- 
mour about the Baptists of Canada will be news to our 
people, for the Baptists of these two neighboring sections 
have known too little of each other, although many fine 
relationships have existed in the past. The World Alli- 
ance should increase them. There are excellent views of 
Toronto’s beautiful park where the meetings are to be 
held, and there is no question as to the heartiness of the 
welcome. 

The most striking piece of news in the issue is that 
from Chengtu, describing the taking over by the Chinese 
of the West China Mission. Dr. Taylor and Mr., Love- 
gren tell of this action, taken at the instance of the 
missionaries and -with their hearty approval. It marks 
the second movement of the kind in China. 

Pages that follow are filled with special interests. They 
include Mr. Holt’s second instalment of a Twentieth 
Century Pilgrim’s Progress, with the appropriate medica] 
mission pictures; the World Field; Our Veteran Ministers 
and Missionaries; the Board of Missionary Cooperation; 
the Society Departments, Guild, Crusade, Ambassadors, 
Conference Table, Missionary Education, Books, Forum, 
and other matters. A full issue, you will admit, but with 
as much more left over for July. We expect to present 
the Convention Report in that issue, by the way, so do 
not expect to get it before July 20. The World Alli- 
ance will be reported in September issue. 
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The International Missionary Council at Jerusalem 


REPORTED BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D. D. 


Foreign Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL IN SESSION AT JERUSALEM 


foeneqERE on the Mount of Olives, just across 
GSW the brook Kidron from Jerusalem, 240 men 
By) and women from fifty different countries 
(| have spent fifteen days in a most serious 
nyo AG study of those sent-d onditions 
) ey study se present-day c 
N Oro) which have a bearing on their efforts to 
eI share Christ with all mankind. These 
delegates, representing many races and numerous groups 
of evangelical Christians, came to the Mount of Olives in 
a consciousness of the crucial problems emerging in the 


























Christian missionary enterprise and earnestly seeking to’ 


know the mind of Christ for the future. They came in a 
sad consciousness also of the lessened support which 
churches in Europe and America are now giving to 
missionary effort abroad, and praying that in the meeting 
on the Mount of Olives influences might be generated to 
quicken the passion of the Christian forces the world 
around for the extension of Christ’s reign in human 
hearts. 

Everyone who is acquainted at all with world condi- 
tions at this hour in history must have recognized the 
need for a fresh study of conditions and methods, in 
which the best thought of experienced Christians in 
every land would be available. Nothing less than a very 
representative international meeting seemed advisable. 
Yet it was clearly necessary to limit attendance to such 
a number as to leave it a deliberative body. Accordingly 
the Committee of the International Missionary Council, 
in session at Rattvik, Sweden, in 1926, decided to hold an 


enlarged meeting of the Council itself in 1928, in which 
representatives of the Orient would equal approximately 
the number from the Occident. The day seemed to have 
arrived when the indigenous churches of Asia, Africa, 
South America and the South Sea Islands were ready to 
send a large number of able, consecrated, experienced 
delegates, with a knowledge of the English language, to 
sit in council with a limited number of selected repre- 
sentatives of churches in western lands and plan for the 
future of the Christian missionary enterprise. 

It was not easy to decide where such a meeting should 
be held. Those who had participated in smaller councils 
on the Mount of Olives felt that no other spot on earth 
offered such advantages. Geographically, Palestine is on 
a line between East and West, but in history and in its 
present-day life it is decidedly Oriental. Moreover, 
Oriental Christians, with a reverence for sacred spots 
surpassing that of Occidentals, favored Jerusalem. Some 
of us doubted at first, but it now seems well, in spite of 
Mohammedan protest, that we chose the Mount on 
which we are told Jesus last appeared to His disciples, 
and said as He was parted from them: “ Ye shall receive 
power, when the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye 
shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Our immediate environment has been a constant re- 
minder of the Master’s last commandment. The scenes 
in every direction have called us to meditate on the most 
sacred events in history. 
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June, 1928 


Looking eastward, every day we have seen the Jordan 
Valley, and the blue waters of the Dead Sea, thirty miles 
distant by travel routes, four thousand feet below the top 
of the Mount of Olives, and thirteen hundred feet below 
sea-level. Further on we have seen the mountains of 
Moab, the chief of which is Nebo, from which eminence 
Moses viewed the Promised Land. This morning as I 
write I am sitting on the western slope of the Mount of 
Olives. Under the bright sun of the April day every 
dome and minaret of Jerusalem, and every person walk- 
ing its western wall, is plainly visible to me. What a 
picture it is! Close at hand is the Temple Area, where 
Solomon’s great structure stood. Near at hand is the 
quarry from which his workmen secured the stone for 
the Temple. Today the dome of the great Mohammedan 
Mosque dominates the scene. Further up the slope is the 
dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Just outside 
the northern wall is the Garden Tomb, near which is the 
hillside whose configuration does suggest “the place of 
the skull.” Bethlehem is just out of sight behind the 
hill to the south. Ten or twelve miles to the north on a 
hilltop is the village at which Mary and Joseph are said 
to have discovered the absence of Jesus from their cara- 
van, when they turned back and found Him in the 
Temple. I am sitting next the path which Jesus is sup- 
posed to have used on His walks to and from Bethany, 
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the home village of Mary and Martha and Lazarus, that 
lies only a mile away. From somewhere on this slope He 
wept over Jerusalem. Down this slope He must have 
ridden on His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Today 
vast multitudes are now gathering along the roadway 
that crosses the Kidron Valley and enters the city by 
St. Stephen’s gate. The walls near the gate too are 
crowded, and groups are gathering on the nearby hill- 
tops. They are Mohammedans who have assembled in 
gala dress and with music and shouting to welcome the 
many thousands of pilgrims returning sometime today 
from ‘Moses’ Grave,” which they declare is definitely 
located on this side of Jordan, the Scriptures to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

There are many traditional sacred spots in every di- 
rection, although only a few are authentic. But we do 
know that somewhere on this slope of the Mount of 
Olives was Gethsemane, and somewhere on yon slope of 
the opposite mountain was Calvary. And unquestion- 
ably it was in the nearby Temple Area that Jesus attacked 
the religious leaders of His day, who promptly plotted 
His death. A consciousness of our environment has given 
our Council a serious atmosphere. In such an atmosphere 
the important questions naturally were these: “What 
would Jesus do in the face of the present-day needs and 
problems?” ‘What would He say to the churches bear- 
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Left to Right, Standing: Miss Sarah A. Lyon, Secretary National Committee Y. W. C. A., New York. Dr. John Hope, President Morehouse 
College, Atlanta. Rev. T. C. Bau, Secretary Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention, Hangchow, China. Dr. William Axling, Tokyo. Mrs. C. C. 
Chen, Shanghai. Rev. John Reid (English Baptist), Calcutta. Rev. Charles E. Pugh (English Baptist), Belgian Congo. Dr. Edgar J. Tarr, Winnipeg, 
Canada. Miss Ruth Woodsmall, Y. W. C. A., Constantinople. James H. Franklin. Mrs. H. E. Goodman, President Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. Max Yergan, South Africa. Kneeling: Rev. C. E. Wilson, Foreign Secretary Baptist Missionary Society, Londen. Sitting: 
Rev. Jesse Wilson, Secretary Student Volunteer Movement, New York. Prof. Thra San Ba, Judson College, Rangoon, Burma. Rev. Donald Fay, 
Pastor Baptist Church and Dean of Department of Education, West China Union University, Chengtu, China. 
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CHIEF KULUBYA OF UGANDA, BISHOP TEMPLE OF ENGLAND, 


DR. JOHN R. MOTT, CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSION- - 
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ing His name?” ‘What would He say to a needy world 
that we are not saying?” ‘What would He give them 
that we are not giving?”’ 

How can such a meeting as this on the Mount of Olives 
ever be reported in a single article? It is impossible, and 
I shrink from attempting it. If an entire issue of Mis- 
SIONS were devoted to it, merely an abstract of the dis- 
cussions and findings could be included. A large volume 
will soon be issued for the use of those who really wish 
to know what experienced Christians of Occident and 
Orient believe are the policies, attitudes and statement of 
message required of the Christian forces who really 
believe that Christ alone can meet humanity’s deepest 
needs. This report can do little more than describe the 
character of the meeting, indicate the methods employed 
in the treatment of two or three subjects, mention other 
topics considered by the Council, and attempt to inter- 
pret briefly its meaning to Christian missions. 

It may be questioned whether any other gathering of 
Christians in all history represented so many races, 
nations and intellectual viewpoints as this one on the 
Mount of Olives, called to order on March 24, 1928, by 
its Chairman, Dr. John R. Mott, who perhaps more 
than any other man of our day has helped to promote 
understanding and cooperation among the evangelical 
Christians of the world by making men of East and West 
sit down together and contribute to Christendom the best 
they have learned of Christ and His purposes as they 
have labored and prayed separately, in widely scattered 
regions and under varying conditions. On the platform 
alone, for participation in the opening session, were 
representatives of France, Japan, the Sudan, Germany 
and America as we stood to sing, ‘Come, Thou Almighty 
King.” It was nothing strange to have representatives 
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of a dozen nations and as many denominations partici- 
pating in the discussions at a single session. In the first 
session Dr. Mott reviewed the conditicns calling for an 
international council of Christians engaged in missionary 
effort and indicated the chief topics which would be dis- 
cussed. But he emphasized especially the need for a re- 
vitalization of the Christian forces of the world. “Only 
as new tides of spiritual life are set flowing in the church 
can the tasks be met.”’ This truth was recognized by all 
of us. 

The first full day of the Council meeting was Sunday, 
when the program of both sessions was devotional. The 
Bishop of Salisbury, England, preached at the morning 
hour, from Revelation 21:5: “ Behold, I make all things 





BRIEF SERVICE AT BETHPHAGE 


On devotional walk from Bethany towards Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 

At Bethphage the disciples found the ass tied on which Jesus rode into 

Jerusalem on his triumphal entry. (Note the casual appearance on the 
scene of Arab mounted on an ass). 


new.” Only two or three sentences from his sermon can 
be repeated here: ‘“‘ The facts of the world situation are 
known but the church lacks vitality . . .The church is not 
awake to the opportunity. Is even a portion of the church 
awake?” “God wills a revival of the spiritual life, but 
revival comes only with the consent of men, and the 
church at large has no hunger—no sense of need.” “Our 
great hope is that we may go back to awaken thechurches. 
Has God spoken to us? Are we worthy? Are we ready to 
be baptized with the baptism of Christ?” At the de- 
votional service in the evening delegates from China, 
India and South Africa spoke. 
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Monday morning our own Dr. Robert E. Speer, of 
New York, opened the discussion of the first topic con- 
sidered: “The Christian Life and Message in Relation 
to Non-Christian Systems.” It was appropriate that that 
topic should come first. There has been widespread 
question as to whether there should not be a restatement 
of the Christian message in view of the results of the 
study of comparative religion in recent times, and not a 
few delegates had come to Jerusalem with grave fear 
that some would desire to speak with less authority. 
The German delegates in particular feared that too great 
an appreciation of certain elements in non-Christian 
religions would result in “syncretism.”” When one con- 
siders the denominational, theological, nationalistic, 
racial and linguistic differences represented in such a 
gathering, it is almost marvelous that after free dis- 
cussion findings on almost every subject were approved 
with seldom a dissenting vote. Even in the English 
language the same word often means one thing to a 
Britisher and another thing to an American. Think then 
of the confusion to which Orientals are subjected when 
English alone is employed in a discussion. All this em- 
phasizes the need for such fellowship and interchange of 
thought as are possible in international meetings 
alone. 

The consideration of the Christian Life and Message 
was typical. Dr. Speer made a strong evangelical deliver- 
ance as all would expect of that superb disciple of Christ. 
Then followed open discussion for several hours, after 
which the subject was referred to a large representative 
group who had noted the trend of the discussion and the 
formal papers which had been prepared by able men in 
various countries and circulated months in advance of 
the meeting for deliberate study by the delegates. Care- 
ful attention was given also to the written statements 
presented by various national groups, which set forth 
points that should be emphasized in the message. The 
Committee appointed here gave days to its work, review- 
ing the discussions and papers and listening to those who 
wished a special hearing. Every effort was made to know 
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BISHOP HOWELLS OF NIGERIA AND ‘iISS KIM OF KOREA 


and voice the opinions of the entire Council. The com- 
mittee, with its two chairmen, Dr. Robert E. Speer and 
the Bishop of Manchester, England, then brought to the 
Council the message in typewritten form, which was 
read, discussed and placed in the hands of every delegate 
for a careful private reading before adoption. Very fre- 
quently a report was modified after it was brought to a 
plenary session of the Council. 

Such was the general procedure with reference to every 
report. The processes were deliberate and thorough. In 
the Council were representatives of the different theo- 
logical groups found in Christian circles East and West 
today, and some were most zealous for their views. It 
was a cause for deep gratitude on every hand, therefore, 
that we were given ‘“‘a restatement of the Gospel in terms 
rooted in reality, emerging from a profound and coherent 
theology, and vibrating and real for the new generation.” 
This message alone would require far more space in 
Missions than the editors can spare for my entire report, 
and it should be read in toto as soon as it is published. 
It is hardly fair to quote just a few words from it, but 
several sentences will give an idea of its nature: 

“Our message is Jesus Christ. He is a revelation of 
what God is and of what man may be. In Him we come 
face to face with the Ultimate Reality of the Universe” 
. . . “Because He Himself is the Gospel, the Gospel is 
the message of the church to the world” . .. “The 
Gospel is the prophetic call to sinful man to turn to 
God” ... “The Gospel is the sure source of power for 
social regeneration. It proclaims the only way by which 
humanity can escape from those class and race hatreds 
which devastate society at present, into the enjoyment of 
national well-being and international friendship and 
peace.” ... 

“We find in Christ, and especially in His Cross and 
resurrection, an inexhaustible source of power that makes 
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AN AFTER-DINNER COFFEE GROUP OF ORIENTALS, REPRESENTING, LEFT TO RIGHT: 
ISLANDS, INDIA (3), SOUTH AFRICA, SYRIA, CHINA (2), SOUTH AFRICA 


us hope when there is no hope.” “We rejoice to think 
that just because in Jesus Christ the light which lighten- 
eth every man shone forth in its full splendor, we find 
rays of that same light where He is unknown or even is 
rejected. We welcome every noble quality in non- 
Christian persons or systems as further proof that the 
Father, who sent His Son into the world, has nowhere 
left Himself without witness.” . “We call on the 
followers of non-Christian religions to join us in the 
study of Jesus Christ, His place in the life of the world, 
and His power to satisfy the human heart.” 

“Those who proclaim Christ’s message must give evi- 
dence for it in their own lives and in the social institu- 
tions which they uphold. It is only by ‘living Christ’ 
among men that we may most effectively lift Him up 
before them.” . . . ‘We and all Christian people must 
seek a more heroic practice of the Gospel.” 

After devoting the greater part of two days to a dis- 
cussion of the Message, which came back to us for further 
consideration when a special committee had worked on 
it for a week or more, we turned to the topic: “The 
Relation of the Older and the Younger Churches.” Dr. 
C. Y. Cheng, chairman of the National Christian Council 
of China, opened the question with an able address. It is 
regrettable that none of the nuggets thrown out from 
minds and hearts of men and women who are pouring 
out their lives in cooperation with the younger churches 
(those on the mission fields), or from the aspirations of 
the able Christians representing Asia and Africa, can be 
reproduced here. They made it plain that the day of 
apparent paternalism should soon end and that the era 
of full partnership and fellowship soon dawn. That era 
has already begun with many who rejoice in the new day 
of confidence and understanding. One fact alone proves 
a closer relationship between the younger and older 
churches. In the World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh only 26 of the nearly 1200 delegates represented 
the younger churches. At Jerusalem nearly half of the 
delegates were elected by those churches through na- 
tional organizations. Those representatives were thor- 
oughly at home in the Council and participated freely in 
all that was done. The distinguishing work of the Coun- 
cil meeting on the Mount of Olives was the presence of 
such a large number of Orientals. The shift from appar- 
ent paternalism to full partnership has begun. 


EGYPT, PHILIPPINE 


The findings on The Relations Between the Older and 
the Younger Churches are too comprehensive and vol- 
uminous even to be characterized here, except to say that 
they point the way to closer cooperation between churches 
in all lands in sharing Christ the Saviour with all men 
and in bringing His teachings to bear on all world prob- 
lems. Partnership is the word characterizing a report 
which was produced after many hours of conference. 
But here also one must read the long report in order to 
understand the paths which are being blazed into the 
realm of fraternal partnership. However, it must be said 
that it was clearly recognized that the day is far distant 
when the churches in the Orient will be ready to dispense 
with the help of missionaries of the right kind, or able 
to go alone without financial assistance from the Occi- 
dent unless the work is to be endangered. 

It is not possible to do more than refer to discussions 
and findings on such important themes as “ Religious 
Education,” “Christianity and Industrial Problems,” 
and ‘Racial Relationships.’’ Perhaps some one will ask 
what is the relation between such questions and the 
program of Christian Missions. The relation is close 
and vital. Educational processes must be such that the 
religious life of the students will be properly developed, 
and nowhere is it more important that such processes be 
employed than in the mission schools. Western indus- 
trialism is laying its hands so strongly on the life and 
resources of some of the weaker peoples that the demand 
becomes insistent that the Christian forces of the world 
deal with the problems involved, or confess that the 
church which sends missionaries can do little to lighten 
the economic burdens of the depressed races. Bishop 
F. J. McConnell had crossed the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean in order to have a part in the considera- 
tion of this subject especially, and he served as chairman 
of the group dealing with it. Brave words were spoken 
to the churches. We dared not do less when the scenes 
around us prompted us continually to ask what Jesus 
would say and do in the face of industrial injustice and 
economic exploitation. The Orient demands that the 
position of the Christian forces of the world on such 
questions be clear if it is to listen to their message. 

Again one despairs at the thought of trying to make 
any report, in a paragraph or two, of the discussion and 
findings on Racial Relationships: A small volume would 
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be required to give a proper summary of all that came 
from hearts knowing the bitterness of discrimination on 
racial grounds, and the courageous words of others in 
their desire to apply the principles of Jesus. Perhaps no 
other problem with its many ramifications so seriously 
entangles the feet of the missionary messengers. No 
international Christian Council could fail to face it. 
And here within sight of spots where the example and 
words of Jesus taught brotherhood so plainly, again we 
felt the desire of our Master that we speak some good 
word in His name. Bishop Uzaki of Japan was the chair- 
man of the group which dealt so faithfully with the ques- 
tion of Racial Relationships after the open discussion 
and before the report was finally adopted. 

The Sunday afternoon addresses on Evangelism by 
Dr. John McKay of South America, Bishop Linton of 
Persia, and Dr. E. Stanley Jones of India, warmed every 
heart. (Missions hopes to have later a special article 
covering this session alone.) Dr. McKay struck the key- 
note when he said that evangelism is our central theme, 
and there could be no other reason for our meeting on the 
Mount of Olives or for our unselfish errands in all the 
earth. 

Other themes which occupied the Council and its com- 
mittees, such as “The Christian Message in Relation to 
Rural Problems,” “Home Base Conditions,” “ Medical 
Missions,” “War,” “Protection of Missionaries,’ and 
“The Future of the International Missionary Council,” 
can only be mentioned here. Every day the Council 
gave itself to intercession in the midst of its delibera- 
tions, in a full consciousness that its dependence was not 
in human wisdom but in the Unseen. In addition to that, 
there was a “quiet hour” just after breakfast every 
morning when as individuals we scattered ourselves over 
the slopes of the Mount of Olives or elsewhere to prepare 
for the work of the day. Then there were small groups 
meeting early in the morning, seeking guidance for the 
Council. At appropriate times there were devotional 
walks around Jerusalem. 

As yet we are too close to the Jerusalem meeting to 





DEVOTIONAL SERVICE ON PALM SUNDAY ON BROW OF HILL OVERLOOKING BETHANY, WHERE JESUS SPENT HIS NIGHTS IN 
THE HOME OF MARY, MARTHA AND LAZARUS DURING THE WEEK BEFORE HIS CRUCIFIXION 
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appraise its value, but probably it will be regarded as 
epoch-making. Ideals were formulated toward which 
many churches will now strive. A full partnership be- 
tween the older and younger churches has been pro- 
claimed. Just as the Edinburgh Conference in 1910 pro- 
moted interdenominational cooperation, so the Jerusalem 
Council of 1928 will probably promote international and 
interracial partnership in Christian service. In the light 
of present-day conditions there has been a restatement 
of the missionary message which is Christo-centric. 
There has been a call to prayer, and the spiritual nature 
of the work has been reemphasized. There were many 
notable addresses which have not even been mentioned 
in this report. But the value of the meeting on the Mount 
of Olives is to be determined by what actually results 
from it in the years to come. We have wished we might 
linger longer on this mount of privilege. But that could 
not be. Down we must go to fifty different countries in 
the prayerful hope that our experiences here will enable 
us to give Christ a fresh chance to re-live His life in us. 
The value of the gathering here will be determined by 
our ability to help the Christian forces of the world to 
build according to the patterns received in the mount. 
For several hours as I have sat on the western slope of 
the Mount of Olives, writing this article, I have seen the 
crowds gathering to which I referred at the beginning. 
For the last hour or so those Mohammedan pilgrims re- 
turning from their visit to ‘Moses’ Grave” have been 
streaming past Bethany and the Garden of Gethsemane, 
across the Kidron and into Jerusalem, singing, shouting, 
dancing and brandishing their swords. It is a colorful 
stream of shouting humanity, perhaps a trifle more fren- 
zied this year than usual because of their opposition to 
our meeting on the Mount of Olives. Can we demonstrate 
the power of the Gospel of Christ in our lives, as well as 
through oral message, so as to convince that multitude 
and others to whom we must go? The proof of the value 
of our Council meeting here must be found in increased 
devotion and actual service on the part of the Christian 
forces that were represented in our deliberations. 
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BETHEL BAPTIST CHURCH IN DETROIT. THIS CHURCH SERVES THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY AS WELL AS A 
LARGE GERMAN SPEAKING POPULATION 


Baptists in Detroit 
BY ALBERT H. FINN 


Zi}ETROIT, meaning the strait, was first 
y settled by the French in 1701 under 
‘| Cadillac, and one of the first improvements 
¢| after Fort Pontchartrain had been estab- 
_~¢<( lished was the erection of a Catholic 
Nie 7 gy, Church. Ever since that day Detroit has 
St been predominantly Catholic. This is 
explained by the large percentage of new Americans 
that have come from Catholic countries to make Detroit 
their new home. Never have the Catholics been sostrong, 
so wealthy, so aggressive as today. This for partial back- 
ground. 

Baptists did not appear in organized form for more 
than a century later. The first Baptist church in Mich- 
igan was organized in Pontiac, twenty-fives miles out 
from Detroit, in 1822, and the First Baptist Church, 
Detroit, the fifth to organize in the territory, was organized 
in 1827. Other Protestant communions made a start here 
about the same time. 

Negroes were in Detroit, as slaves, at an early day, 
but in time it became one of the important stations on 
the Underground Railway because the mere crossing of 
the Detroit River landed the fugitive slave into Canada 
and freedom. Negroes were members of the First Church 
early in its history, but in 1836 the little nucleus of the 
faithful decided to organize a church for their own group 
and the Second Baptist Church was born, which today 
is the largest Baptist Church in Michigan, numbering 
about 4,500 souls. 

The Michigan Baptist Association (now the Detroit 
Baptist Association) was organized in 1827, a few months 
before the First Church, Detroit, was organized. This 
was the first cooperative denominational effort in the 
territory, but the brotherhood grew until a Michigan 
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Baptist Convention was organized in Detroit in 1836— 
one year before statehood. . 

Since those memorable days the growth of the denom- 
ination has been slow, conservative, but ever true to the 
spirit of the Great Commission. At one time there was 
a French Church, but the second generation was absorbed 
into the English-speaking churches. The German Bap- 
tists have held their identity best, and today we have 
four strong churches of this group. Later came other 
nationalities, and today the Baptists in Detroit have four 
Rumanian, two Hungarian, one Serbian-Croatian, one 





TEMPLE BAPTIST CHURCH WITH A CAPACITY OF I200 AND A 
POPULAR EVENING SERVICE 
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Russian, one Czechoslovak, one Italian, one Swedish, 
one Mexican, one Polish, one Ukrainian, over 60 Negro 
and 45 white English-speaking churches, all within the 
Metropolitan area. In addition to these there are several 
missions and Bible schools. 

The most pronounced growth has come since 1915 
when the Detroit Baptist Union, which this year is 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, was reorganized. At 
that time Detroit was growing so rapidly and challenging 
all religious forces so insistently that the Baptist brethren 
resolved: to face the facts and meet the issue. Dr. W. 
O. Anderson was first called from a Missouri pastorate 
to come as General Superintendent. The new environ- 
ment and administrative work did not appeal to his 
powers and he resigned in one year to return to the 
pastor’s task. He is a fine preacher. 

Rev. H. C. Gleiss, then General Superintendent at 
Pittsburgh, was next called and he came. He caught 
the vision, and ever since he has led the Baptist hosts 
here in the constantly enlarging task. 

The Detroit Baptist Association and the Detroit 
Baptist Union have the same territorial lines, the Met- 
ropolitan Area. A division of labor has been agreed upon 
—the Association to hold inspirational meetings where 
the denominational enterprises are presented, and to 
gather statistics from the churches. The Union assumes 
all missionary endeavor, religious educational work, con- 
struction of houses of worship, etc. 

The Union is made of two groups: (1) delegates from 
cooperating Baptist churches, about 150 persons, who 
constitute the Board of Managers. To this board, which 
meets quarterly, the General Superintendent and the 
Board of Trustees, made up of 25 members and meeting 
monthly, must report. The Board of Managers must 
also approve of the passing of title of all real estate and 
the placing of all mortgages. 

The Baptists of Detroit are not burdened with great 
wealth, they are just a cross section of a great dynamic 
industrial and commercial city. To meet the needs of a 
city that has added to its members from 100,000 to 
150,000 people each year for over ten years, has been a 
challenge that might have daunted less courageous 
hearts. Dr. Gleiss has gathered about him a remarkable 
company of laymen and pastors, men of large and varied 
experience, men of courage and rare consecration, and 
together they have gone forward year by year to greater 
and greater achievements. Possibly a few figures will 
best convey the concrete facts. 


NEw CHURCHES BUILT OR BOUGHTIN DETROIT SINCE 1918 





Cost Value 
First Baptist—Berkley $3,778.00 $11,500.00 
Beulah 100,000.00 133,600.00 
Birkett Memorial 56,706.00 86,500.00 
Carmel Avenue 10,537-29 15,500.00 
Conley Memorial 20,236.95 25,000.00 
Dearborn 30,000.00 35,000.00 
Dexter Blvd. 90,000.00 _—160,000.00 
Ferndale 75,000.00 80,000.00 
First Polish 21,421.19 65,000.00 
First Hungarian 8,392.29 15,600.00 
First Rumanian _ 10,610.61 50,000.00 
First Rumanian, Fordson 5,035.00 10,450.00 
First Fordson 6,200.00 7,500.00 
Grand River Avenue 90,000.00 —_ 100,000.00 
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Top: BEULAH BAPTIST CHURCH. AN EAST SIDE CHURCH, 
NEAR THE MANY AUTOMOBILE PLANTS. 
Center: FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH WHICH THIS PAST YEAR 
COMPLETED ITS CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
Bottom: JEFFERSON AVENUE CHURCH. THE NEW AUDITORIUM 
MAKES A COMPLETE UNIT VALUED AT $500,000 
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Top: FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, REDFORD. Center: DEXTER 


BOULEVARD BAPTIST CHURCH, 
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Gratiot Avenue 14,896.61 16,500.00 
Halsey 16,000.00 17,000.00 
Hazel Park 19,452.56 36,000.00 
Hurlbut Avenue 37,571.10 40,000.00 
Italian 10,124.60 11,600.00 
Jefferson Avenue 408,176.75 486,000.00 
Lincoln Park 6,500.00 9,000.00 
Mexican 8,291.00 11,500.00 
Northwestern 96,378.19 200,000.00 
Polish E. S. 22,000.00 22,000.00 
Redford 72,442.36 94,000.00 
River Rouge 25,000.00 54,000.00 
Royal Oak 97,826.87 162,000.00 
Second Rumanian 8,720.51 16,200.00 
Serbian 24,500.00 24,500.00 
Springwells 60,000.00 87,550.00 
Thirteen-Mile 8,000.00 15,000.00 


Lots SECURED IN ADDITION 





1,464,398.42 2,098,500.00 





Cost Value 
Berkley (lot) $3,125.00 $3,125.00 
Coronado 5,600.00 5,600.00 
Ferndale 3,500.00 4,500.00 
Inkster 2,118.60 2,500.00 
Inkster 2,300.00 2,300.00 
Lincoln Park 1,675.13 2,500.00 
Old Homestead 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Outer Drive 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Southfield 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Trinity 7,000.00 7,000.00 
42,818.73 48,025.00 
AMONG THE NEGRO CHURCHES 
Cost Value 
Calvary $44,264.60 $65,400.00 
Corinthian 6,000.00 6,000.00 
Delray 15,000.00 18,840.00 
East Lake 6,000.00 7,750.00 
Friendship 29,500.00 33,600.00 
Inkster 500.00 3,000.00 
Institutional 55,000.00 60,000.00 
Hartford Avenue 24,080.00 34,000.00 
Lumley Avenue 8,712.74 10,000.00 
Macedonia 70,000.00 90,000.00 
Mt. Moriah (Thompson 
Ave.) 10,000.00 15,000.00 
Mt. Olive 49,026.85 50,000.00 
New Mt. Zion 18,395.46 20,000.00 
New Hope 75,000.00 100,000.00 
Peace 27,000.00 27,000.00 
Russell Street 22,488.82 44,700.00 
River Rouge 6,017.94 7,000.00 
Shiloh 71,938.00 80,000.00 
Tabernacle 58,000.00 70,000.00 
596,924.41 742,200.00 


In other words, for 56 properties (being $1,464,398.42 for 
white, $611,924.41 for Negro, and $37,818.73 for new 
unoccupied sites) $2,113,141.56 was invested, which now 
is worth $2,840,790.00 an increase in value of $727,648.00. 


BAPTIST CHURCH. 


STANDING ROOM IS AT A 


PREMIUM EVERY SUNDAY MORNING 


_I have no desire to speak boastfully, but from third 
place among the Protestant denominations the Baptists 
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have now forged to the very front in number of members, 
number of churches, in aggressiveness and all-round 
Christian program. Detroit has a wonderful organiza- 
tion known as the Detroit Council of Churches (Dr. 
Gleiss is its president). The Protestant hosts of this 
great city present a united front through this organiza- 
tion. There isa real Christian comity among all commun- 
ions, and unitedly a constructive program of large value 
is being carried out. It is no lie to say that the Baptists 
have had a large part in this larger task. 

Detroit is the fourth city in point of population, and 
crowding hard for third place. It is a class A city in our 
denominational life, one of the first so recognized. This 
does not mean that it is separate from and independent 
of the Michigan State organization. The relations 
between the two organizations are closely inter-woven, 
interdependent and cordially cooperative. It is true that 
the financial totals of the Detroit Baptist Union are much 
greater than those of the Michigan Baptist Convention, 
but that is because the type of work being done is quite 
different and more intensive. The governing boards are 
interlocking. In fact the president of the Michigan Bap- 
tist Convention is at the same time a vice-president of 
the Detroit Baptist Union. The utmost harmony and 
good will prevail as both organizations have the one 
objective—denominational and Kingdom upbuilding. 

The incoming of nearly 100,000 Negroes from the 
South within ten years has brought to us staggering 
problems, for the reason that so large a percentage of the 
religiously inclined are Baptists. To increase from two 
churches to over 60 in about ten years, and from property 
holdings of $75,000 to over $2,000,000, has been an 
achievement that would require a book to explain. Here 
through the Advisory Council for Negro work, made up 
of whites and blacks of equal number, a cooperative 





SHILOH BAPTIST CHURCH (NEGRO) ONE OF THE OLDER 
CHURCHES BUILT BY THE COLORED PEOPLE 
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WOODWARD AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH. THE CONVENTION 
MET IN THIS CHURCH IN 1913 


work has been effected that has no equal anywhere. 
The great majority of the migrants came from primitive 
conditions, and to adjust themselves to a great city, in 
a vastly different climate, was a matter that beggars 
description. The Negro chapter of the work of the 
Detroit Baptist Union is one of the most entrancing in 
human annals. It has never more than been hinted at. 
A phase of this work has been the establishment of a 
Christian Center in the most congested district of the 
black belt. It is not all it should be, but it is doing a 
greatly needed work of wide variety and some day will 
blossom into something more worthy. 

Appreciating a sense of responsibility for a goodly 
share of the homeless and neglected child life of the city, 
a Baptist Children’s Home has been founded and a 
most gracious work is carried on in ever expanding 
measure. The Home is located on the Thirteen Mile 
Road in Royal Oak township, where an old farmhouse 
has been adapted to the temporary needs of the work. 
Over 100 children were under the care of the Home 
organization last year, the larger percentage in approved 
boarding homes, as the management feel that a Christian 
home is the ideal environment for the average child. 
A fund is being gathered to erect a modern building to 
properly house this newest enterprise of Detroit Bap- 
tists. Already it has won a high place among the child- 
caring agencies of the city and state. 

I would be derelict in my duty if I failed to make 
mention of woman’s part in all these endeavors. First, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Detroit Baptist Union. 
This is an organization that reaches into all our white 
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churches, that is keenly alive to the needs of women and 
children, especially in our Missions and Mission Sunday 
schools. It also mothers the truly wonderful women 
missionaries, six in number, who minister to our new 
American and Mission churches. The Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society cooperates and aids 
in the payment of salaries in this vital work. 

Then there is a Woman’s Auxiliary to the Baptist 
Children’s Home, reaching into all the churches. Words 
cannot tell of all the beautiful accomplishments by our 
Baptist women. They best carry on the missionary spirit 
in our churches and generously respond to every call 
for service. 

The esprit de corps of a denomination in a great city 
is a mighty adjunct and several get-together meetings 
are held each year, both by old and young, when prom- 
inent leaders thrill us to new visions and new purposes. 
The missionary spirit is constantly being cultivated 
through the Detroit Baptist Union Messenger, an eight- 
page monthly publication that is circulated among the 
churches to the extent of 5,000 copies, by organized 
committees that are ever alert to the needs at home and 
abroad, and by study books and the denominational 

ress. 
E We have for years felt strongly the need for Christian 
cultural-religious education as exemplified in the Bible 
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schools, Baptist Young People’s Unions, Vacation Bible 
schools, training classes, etc. Rev. Ben T. Leonard is 
our director of religious education. He has been on the 
field now over five years, during which time a remarkable 
development along all lines has come. His leadership 
also reaches out to our Negro churches, where the need 
is even greater and where results are most encouraging. 
This phase of our work is strengthened by generous 
cooperation on the part of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Michigan Baptist Convention and the 
Detroit Council of Churches. The development of week- 
day religious education has also made a splendid start, 
for which credits are given by the public schools and 
colleges. 

We rejoice in the reflex influence of our work among 
the new Americans. For years there have been going 
back to Europe especially numerous re-born souls who | 
have become flaming evangels for Jesus Christ in their 
home lands. A thrilling book could be written on this 
phase of the work. (Dr. Gleiss, when he attended the 
last meeting of the Baptist World Alliance at Stockholm, 
took time to visit several countries having nationals in 
Detroit, and met many of those who had gone back with 
the gospel message learned in Detroit and who were 
aiding Europe in its spiritual rebirth.) 

In the list above no mention is made of the large and 
older churches—First, Woodward Avenue, Temple, 
Warren Avenue, Bethel, Highland Park, Birmingham, 
Burns Avenue, Ebenezer, Farmington, Immanuel, Mt. 
Clemens, Stanton Park, Wayne, Wyandotte and others. 
We sincerely trust that the friends who come to the 
Detroit Convention will take time to view some of these 
temples to the living God. 

The task of city evangelism in our day and age is one 
of the most intensive, baffling, complicated and challeng- 
ing of all Kingdom enterprises. In a great cosmopolitan 
city there are so many nationalities, each with its own 
peculiar problems, religious faiths and customs. The 
adjustments are not alone religious but social, racial, 
educational and industrial as well. The advances in 
science and education are more influential in the cities, 
while here, too, vice and crime are at the most alluring 
stage and at their worst. Christ alone is the panacea for 
human ills, and to preach Him, teach Him, and live Him, 
is the greatest purpose in the world. This is the supreme 
task and purpose of Detroit Baptists. 
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A Pioneer Gospel Ranger of the Michigan Wilderness 


THE EARLY MISSIONARY WORK OF THOMAS W. MERRILL, FIRST APPOINTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY AND FOUNDER OF KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


BY COE HAYNE 





VILLAGE OF KALAMAZOO IN 1832; CABIN ON RIGHT: HOME OF TITUS BRONSON, PIONEER AND JUDGE; NEXT CABIN ON 
LEFT WAS FIRST COUNTY COURT HOUSE; DR. ABBOTT SITS ON HORSE TALKING TO JUDGE BRONSON; ON LEFT, ELDER 
MERRILL IS COMING ON HIS LITTLE BLACK PONY FROM A MISSION WITH THE INDIANS 


HOYWZHE old Erie Canal, opened in 1825, ac- 
GM} celerated emigration to the Middle West 
| ten years before the railway touched Utica, 
4% New York. “Clinton’s Ditch” attracts 
little attention today but it is an emblem 
of the settlement of the wild regions be- 
yond Lake Erie of which Michigan Terri- 
tory was a part. Land speculators at Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo and other points on Lake Erie, by circulating the 
report that “all back of Detroit was a swamp,” could 
not turn into other routes westward all of the land 
hungry emigrants from New England and New York, 
and the period from 1828 to 1835 saw the beginning of 
a tide of emigration that quickly carried Michigan into 
full-fledged statehood. 

A student from Hamilton Institution named Henry 
Davis began his duties as a minister in Detroit July 2, 
1827. Until his coming Baptists were unknown there. 
He began his work energetically. That success at- 
tended his efforts may be judged from the fact that 
on October 20 of that year a council was called with a 





view of organizing a church. It was necessary to send 
250 miles down Lake Erie for “ministering brethren.” 
Ill health soon terminated Detroit’s first Baptist minister’s 
work in that place. It is recorded in The Baptist Maga- 
zine, VIII, p. 209, that the Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Society had appropriated $100 for one year 
for the support of this young man. 

The Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society operated 
on a national scale as far as its benevolences were con- 
cerned, although it drew its support from a limited 
territory. At its twenty-sixth annual meeting (May 28, 
1828), Daniel Sharp, the secretary, reported that the 
missionaries of the Society had visited the neighboring 
British Provinces and half of the States of the Union. 
“The operations of this benevolent Society,” stated this 
missionary strategist, “have always been unrestricted 


_except by its means of doing good.” He reminded New 


England Baptists that it had been demonstrated that it 
was “worthy of serious consideration whether some- 
thing of a more general character ought not to be 
attempted by the denomination.” Four years later 
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(April 27, 1832) The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was organized. From 1821 to the birth of the 
national body the Massachusetts Society supported John 
M. Peck, “the father of home missions,” in an extensive 
itineracy in Missouri and Illinois. 

While events on the frontier and among the eastern 
churches one hundred years ago providentially were 
pointing the way toward the formation of a national 
home mission society, a young man named Thomas W. 
Merrill was being trained at his home in Sedgwick, 
Maine, and in New England educational institutions, te 
lead out along untried paths as a missionary exercising 
the functions both of teacher and preacher. He was 
destined to receive the first commission granted to a 
missionary by The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and to become the founder of Kalamazoo College. 

Merrill was a student in the Latin School at Water- 
ville, Maine, in 1820, when George Dana Boardman, Sr., 
a member of the faculty, was converted and offered 
himself to the Baptist Foreign Mission Board for mis- 
sionary service in India. Merrill was profoundly stirred 
and became one of a group of students to declare a desire 
to undertake foreign missionary work. During college 
and seminary years he did not lose sight of this goal 
although it fell out that Burma was not to be his field. 
He was a graduate of Colby College in the Class of 1825 
and of the Newton Theological Institution in 1828. 
Octoker 31, 1828, is the date on a small sheet of paper 
greatly prized by George E. Merrill, grandson of Thomas 
W. Merrill, bearing an inquiry addressed to “Rev. D. 
Sharp, D.D., Boston.” 

“Reverend Sir,”’ began this missive now a century old, 
“Please to inform me by directing a letter to Sedgwick, 
State of Maine, whether, or not, I can obtain any 
assistance from the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society, should any be needed, by reason of visiting the 
destitute churches in Michigan Territory, and spending 
some months or years with them. I have written to 
ascertain some particulars from that region. Respect- 
fully yours, T. W. Merrill.” 

Assistance did not come from the quarter appealed to, 
doubtless because of restrictions relative to the Society’s 
“means of doing good.”’ But this circumstance did not 
prevent Thomas Merrill from becoming a missionary of 
large usefulness. He belonged to a missionary family. 

Daniel Merrill of Sedgwick, Me., Thomas’ father, was 
the organizer (1803) of the first society in Maine “for 
Promoting Education of Religious Young Men for the 
Ministry.”’* The elder Merrill not only was the pastor of 
one of the most influential churches in Maine but famed 
for his pioneering, apostolic zeal that led him to take 
long journeys to remote settlements in the Maine 
wilderness from the Penobscot to the Bay of Fundy. On 
these pilgrimages he often fell in with Isaac Case, a 
tireless missionary of the Massachusetts Society. In 
1821, as president of the Maine Baptist Convention, 
Daniel Merrill advocated a plan for the most extended 
missionary enterprise in the “destitute region, lying from 
the St. Croix, on our Eastern Boundary, along the most 
northerly inhabited parts of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, the Michigan 


Territory generally, and in Indiana and _ Illinois.” 





*Facility in tracing many of the historical events recorded in this article 

was made possible by reason of extended researches made by Arthur 
Warren Smith of Winchester, Mass., Rev. David T. Magill of Jackson, 
Mich., and George E. Merrill of New York. 
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Doubtless he little dreamed that ten years later his two 
sons, Thomas and Moses, would be laboring as mis- 
sionaries in extreme western sections of that territory. 

Daniel Merrill’s long fight in defence of the right of 
religious freedom resulted in the act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature granting a charter for Waterville (now Colby) 
College. (See, “An Unknown Chapter of Baptist 
History” by Dr. H. B. Grose in Misstons for Nov., 1927.) 

The failure to secure aid from the Massachusetts 
Society, as we have intimated, did not discourage young 
Thomas. After a brief period as a teacher in Amherst 
College, he felt that he must respond to the call of the 
wilderness. Accordingly he secured the right to receive 
subscriptions fcr Mrs. Judson’s Memoirs and the 
American Baptist Magazine and started west, the 
destitute Michigan “backwoods”’ being his destination. 
He arrived in Detroit May 23, 1829, with seven dollars 
in his pocket. 

The first six months of his residence in Michigan 
Territory, Merrill spent in visiting, on foot and horse- 
back, settlements remote from Detroit where the gospel 
seldom or never had been heard. There were at that 
time but two ordained Baptist ministers on the Penin- 
sula. T. W. Merrill was ordained at Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1831, making the third. To visit one set- 
tlement containing nearly one hundred people and 
give them “one Lord’s day’s services,” he rode 
horsetack one hundred miles, and to make a house to 
house visitation in the district, twenty miles more. He 
declared afterwards that he did not regret the exertion. 
Durirg this time he made an excursion into Canada and 
visited some of the brave little churches near the Detroit 
River as well as an African settlement for fugitive slaves. 
Running short of funds he opened a Select School in the 
Village of Ann Harbor, November 23, 1829, having as 
an assistant his brother Moses. Through friends he 
petitioned the Territorial Legislative Council for a 
charter for a school that should be under Baptist control 
with a theological as well as an academic department. 
The petition was refused but Merrill’s activity resulted 
in the granting of a charter for an academy to be situated 
in Ann Arkor with a local board of trustees. This 
institution in after years -ecame the University of 
Michigan. Merrill was offered the principalship of the 
new academy but refused it. Soon thereafter he severed 
his relations with the Select School, having taught in 
Ann Arbor about nine months. Moses Merrill and his 
wife reopened the Select School and conducted it as a 
rival of the academy until 1831. In 1833 the latter 
accepted appointment as missionaries to the Otoes 
Indians in Nebraska. 

Thomas Merrill in the fall of 1830 went forth once 
more as an independent itinerant missionary. In Oc- 
tober, he attended by request the conferences in Zanes- 
ville, O., that led to the organization of Granville College 
(Denison University). Upon his return to Michigan 
Territory he visited Kalamazoo County where the first 
settlers had been on their ‘“‘betterments”’ about two 
years. The emigration had been so rapid that many 
settlements contained from twenty to one hundred 
families. From Ann Arbor to Kalamazoo on the Wash- 
tenaw Trail at that time the houses were forty miles 
apart and on the Chicago Trail from ten to fifteen. 
The Chicago Trail was followed by Merrill when he 
penetrated the Michigan wilderness. 
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A section called Prairie Ronde was first visited by 
Merrill. Here he found about one hundred families, 
many of which had come in as squatters on Indian land 
and were, according to his description, ‘“‘in their habits 
and manners uncultivated, in their minds much unen- 
lightened and in their morals much depraved.”’ Religious 
meetings were seldom enjoyed. He visited other prairies, 
from ten to forty miles distant, and found most of them 
“similarly situated.”” Barn raisings and barn dances, 
Sunday horse races, husking bees and the inevitable 
“military days’’ brought neighborhoods together occa- 
sionally. The drinking of much hard liquor was an 
attending circumstance at most of these gatherings. 

Finding on Prairie Ronde no convenient house for 
public worship, Merrill devoted several weeks in the fall 
of 1830 to the task of erecting such a building. “In 
erecting the house,” said Merrill in one of his letters, 
“T found it requisite to become one of the proprietors 
and to incur much fatigue and exposure. After the 
completion of the house, as the youth enjoyed no means 
of instruction, I taught a school for a few months, though 
it afforded a compensation rather more nominal than 
real; I have also opened and prosecuted a Sabbath 
school.”” This was the first meeting house and school- 
house in Kalamazoo County. 

At this time (1830) Isaac McCoy, pioneer missionary 
among the Indians at Carey (Niles), Mich., was vigor- 
ously pushing forward through writings and extensive 
travels measures for the removal, through treaty stipula- 
tions, of many Indian tribes to the Indian Territory. At 
the Thomas Mission (Grand Rapids), Leonard Slater 
was working as a missionary in behalf of the Indians 
headed by Chief Noonday. When Merrill first came to 
Prairie Ronde there was but one Baptist minister within 
one hundred miles of him in addition to the two inde- 
fatigable servants of God at the Indian mission stations 
just named. (Leonard Slater became one of the early 
supporters of Kalamazoo College, was a trustee and 
sent his children to this institution.) 

After two years’ service as a volunteer gospel ranger* 
Merrill again wrote to Dr. Sharp, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society for assistance. 
“Lured not by the prospect of gain,” he said, ‘but by 
the single prospect of usefulness, I set out from the land 
of my nativity, at my own charges and in the capacity 
of a volunteer, for this western waste; and though I have 
seen privation and toil and trial, I have never regretted 
the exertion and sacrifice incurred. I have now exceeded 
by one half the time I intended to devote to this Terri- 
tory. ‘I have not received the amount of ten dollars for 
my services as a public speaker. I have traveled several 
thousands of miles at my own expense. Yet I cannot 
be at present fully satisfied that my duty and my God 
bid me return. I have nearly exhausted what I brought 
with me and what I have earned as a teacher of youth, 
and now through you I am induced to appeal to the 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society for aid. . . . 
The prospect in this section is, that in a few years the 
ministry will be supported.” 

The letter bore a postscript which in the light of 
subsequent history deserves notice here. “We have it 
in contemplation,” added Merrill, “to put into operation 
an Academy and Theological Institution under the 
direction of the Baptist denomination, to be located as 


* A term first applied to traveling evangelists on the New England frontier. 
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nearly central in the Territory as circumstances will 
admit, combining manual with mental exercise, and 
moral with intellectual cultivation.” 

In September, 1831, Merrill’s project for a Baptist 
school received the endorsement of the Michigan 
Baptist Association of Pontiac; the following month 
leading delegates to the New York Baptist Convention 
approved the plan, after its presentation by Merrill. 

An event of far-reaching importance occurred in New 
York, April 27, 1832, which affected the religious and 
educational welfare not only of the Michigan Territory 
but the entire American frontier. On that day a group 
of Baptist men of prophetic vision formed The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Thomas W. Merrill was 
present at the meeting. He had opportunity to give 
vivid and accurate descriptions of conditions in the 
newly settled communities in the Land Beyond with 
particular reference to the needs of Michigan Territory. 
His plan for a school was endorsed by the brethren 
present and contributions of ten dollars each were 
received from Jonathan Going, Nathan Caswell, James 
Wilson, John H. Harris, Byron Green, William Colgate 
and E. Withington. 

Before Merrill left New York he addressed (May 3, 
1832) an appeal to the Executive Committee of the 
newly formed Home Mission Society in behalf of the 
needy and promising mission fields in Michigan and on 
May 11, 1832, the Committee appointed him “ mission- 
ary of the Society, for 3 months, to labour in (Michigan) 
Territory.” The Minutes of the Society for May 17, 
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1832, has this item: “The Compensation of Rev. T. W. 
Merrill for 3 months was fixed at $50.” 

Merrill returned to his home in Comstock, Michigan, 
and began with renewed vigor to press the matter of a 
Baptist school. With the assistance of his fellow- 
townsman, Judge Caleb Eldred, a petition was presented 
to the Legislature, but it was not until April 22, 1833, 
that the charter for the Michigan and Huron Institute 
(Kalamazoo College) was signed by the governor. 

There developed considerable rivalry between various 
places, among them being Comstock, Marshall and 
Kalamazoo, in the matter of the location of the new 
school. The village of Kalamazoo (Bronson), newly 
made the county seat, won the prize. A determining 
factor in this selection was the pledging of $2,500 for 
the purchase of a tract of land in Kalamazoo, W. H. 
Comstock and Judge Caleb Eldred, both of Comstock, 
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magnanimously heading the subscription list. In 1836 
instruction was commenced in a two-story frame building 
erected on Walnut Street, Kalamazoo. Thomas Merrill 
served the college for many years as a trustee. His gift 
of $10,000 for endowment was unusually large for the 
day. He had moved in the meantime to Lansing where 
he was successful in business although he did not cease 


. his work as an itinerant throughout the state in behalf 


of benevolent societies. At his death his will was found 
to have been drawn in favor of the college he founded. 

Daniel D. Merrill, son of Thomas W., born at 
Comstock, Feb. 16, 1834, was a student at Kalamazoo 
College from 1851 to 1854 and in 1855 labored as a 
colporter-missionary in Indiana and Illinois. In 1856 
he took up his residence in St. Paul, Minnesota. As 
member of the First Baptist Church of St. Paul (a tablet 
in honor of his memory was unveiled by this church 
after his death), as the first secretary and treasurer of 
the St. Paul Y. M. C. A. which he helped to organize, 
as secretary and treasurer of the United States Christian 
Commission during the Civil War, as treasurer thirty- 
five years and president four years of the Minnesota 
Baptist State Convention, this able layman continued 
during his lifetime to add lustre to the name already 
written into Baptist missionary history. 

To the industry and missionary zeal of Secretary 
George E. Merrill, son of D. D. Merrill, are due the 
conception and effective organization of the Department 
of Architecture of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Prior to this undertaking he had revealed his 
missionary spirit in the organization of mission Sunday 
schools in St. Paul and Pittsburgh, and later in leading 
in the reestablishment of the Baptist cause in Annapolis. 


The Northern Baptist Convention at Detroit 
PROVISIONAL PROGRAM, JUNE 16-21, 1928 
GENERAL THEME: WORLD REDEMPTION THROUGH CHRIST 


The name that is above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. (Phil. 2: 10, 11) 


Saturday, June 16 
Mornino, 9.00 o’cLocK 


KEYNOTE SESSION. Theme: World Redemption the Pur- 
pose of Jesus. 

Song service and devotion. 

Welcome to Detroit, with response by President W. C. Cole- 
man, What Are We Here For? 

Convention business: report of Executive Committee, etc. 

Address: Dr. Robert E. Speer, World Redemption the Pur- 
pose of Jesus. 

Recess 12.00 to 1.45, for meeting of State delegations and elec- 
tion of committee representatives. 

AFTERNOON, 1.45 

Theme: The Stewardship of Redemption (1 Pet. 4:10). 

Reports from State delegations, announcement of committees. 

Survey Session, 2.00. Song and Prayer. 

Address: President Coleman, How Big Are We? 

Ministers and Missionaries Board. 

Baptist Young People’s Union. 

Allied Home Mission Agencies: American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society; State Conventions; City Mission Societies; 
Woman's American Baptist Mission Society; The American 
Baptist Mission Society; Board of Education. 

EVENING, 7.00 


Stereopticon (in another hall, same building). 


Song service at 7.30. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society (7.45). 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Society (8.05). 

Board of Missionary Cooperation. Finance Committee. 

Address: Dr. W. A. Elliot, The Stewardship of Redemption 
and the Churches. 


Sunday, June 17 
THE CONVENTION AT WorsuipP (REV. 1:10) 


Morning Watch at 8.30: Prayer for spiritual power in the 
Convention. 

Bible classes for men and women at 9.30. 

Convention Sermon at 11.00, by Dr. T. J. Villers. 


AFTERNOON, 2.00 
Theme: The Redemption of Human Relationships (Matt. 


7:24.) 

Song service and prayer. Addresses: Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., The Redemption of Industrial Relationships; Dr. 
Albert W. Beaven, The Redemption of Home and Family 
Life; Mr. Marshall Dana of the Oregon Journal, The Re- 
demption of Public Opinion. 


EVENING, 7.30 


Theme: Triumphs of Redemption in the Orient (Matt. 2:1, 11.) 


Song service; Prayer. ; 
Addresses: Rev. T. C. Bau, East China; Rev. Donald Fay 
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West China; Mrs. C. C. Chen, East China; Mr. Johnson 
Congee, Burma; Mr. Gladstone Kappole, South India; 
American Orientals; Miss S. Okagsaki. 


Monday, June 18 
MorninG 


Theme: World Redemption through Evangelism (Matt. 28:19.) 

Morning Watch at 8.30. Prayer for a great awakening. 

Convention business at 9.30: Reports of committees; City 
Missions. 

Annual Report Home Mission Society, with addresses by Dr. 
John F. Hergat, Evangelism the Primary Task of the Church; 
Dr. Benjamin Livingstone, What Price Discipleship? and 
Rev. Wheeler Boggess of South India, Triumphs of Evangel- 
ism in India. 

Devotional Period at 12—Rev. Thomas Phillips of London. 


Forum Hour:, 1.30—2.45 


Mission Study Class. Leader, Dr. W. A. Hill. 
Missionary Education. 

Evangelism: Leader, Dr. Benj. Livingstone. 
The Church in the City; Laymen’s Work. 
Inter-racial Tasks. Leader, Rev. E. R. Brown. 


AFTERNOON, 3.00 


Annual Report Woman’s Home Mission Society. 

Woman’s Share in Evangelism, addresses by speakers from 
home and abroad. 

Addresses by Dr. Allyn K. Foster, Evangelism in Our Colleges; 
Rev. Nicholas Dulits, Evangelism among Our Foreign 
Groups; and Rev. Thomas Moody, Triumphs of Evangel- 
ism in Africa. 


EVENING, 7.45 


Theme: The Redemption of the City (Rev. 21:1.) 

Addresses: President Mordecai Johnson, Redeeming Race 
~ Relations. Dr. A. Ray Petty, Redeeming the City. 
Demonstration of City Redemption, by Detroit Baptist Union. 


Tuesday, June 19 


Theme: World Redemption through Service (Mark 10:45.) 

8.30, Morning Watch: Prayer for spiritual power in redemp- 
tive service. 

9.30, Convention business; Report of nominating committee. 

Annual Report of the Foreign Mission Society at 10.00. Ad- 
dresses on Redemption of the neglected areas: Rev. T. V. 
Witter of South India, Reaching the Outcastes and Un- 
touchables; Rev. G. W. Waters of South China, The Un- 
reached Multitudes of China; Rev. W. G. Evans, Among 
the Lepers of Burma. Home speaker to be announced. 

At 12.00 Devotional Period led by Rev. Thomas Phillips. 


Forum Hour: 1.30-2.45 


Mission Study Class; Missionary Education; W. W. G. and 
Crusaders; Evangelism; the Church in the Country; Chris- 
tian Americanization; the New Day in Foreign Missions: 
(1) Jerusalem Council, (2) Present Situation in British 
India, in Africa, in the Far East. 


AFTERNOON, 3.00 

Report of Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. 

Woman’s Share in Redemptive Service. Addresses by Miss 
Ann Kludt of Japan, D. M. Albaugh on Africa’s Need of 
Christian Centers, and speakers from home fields. 

Redemptive Service through Medical Missions: Addresses by 
Dr. Clara C. Leach of Kityang, South China, and Dr. Gor- 
don S. Seagrave of Burma. 


EVENING, 7.30 


Theme: yah Power for World Redemption (Luke 24:49, 
Acts 1-8. 

Addresses: Dr. Henry Alfred Porter, The Holy Spirit in Re- 
demptive Service. Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, The 
Release of Spiritual Power through Prayer. Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones of India, The Central Place of the Cross. 


Wednesday, June 20 
Theme: The Home Base and World Redemption (Rev. 2:16.) 
Morning Watch, 8.30, Prayer for revival in the local church. 
Convention Business, 9.30. Election of Officers. 
Annual Report of the American Baptist Publication Society. 
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—-. Miss M. Brockway, Religious Education Around the 

orld. 

Theme: “The Denomination’s Contribution to World Re- 
demption.” 

Address: Dr. W. O. Lewis, European Representative of the 
Foreign Mission Society. 

Report on Bunyan Tercentenary and Hubmaier Celebration. 

Introduction of European Visitors: greetings by Prof. G. 
Westin of Sweden. 

Devotional Period: Rev. Thomas Phillips. 


Forum Hour: 1.30-2.45 


Mission Study Class, Dr. W. A. Hill 

Religious Education, Miss Elizabeth Finn 
Interdenominational Relations, Dr. John M. Moore 
Church Officers, Dr. F. A. Agar 

Young People’s Work, Miss Edna Urmstat 
Christian Education, Dr. F. W. Padelford. 

The New Day in Foreign Missions. 


AFTERNOON, 3.00 


Theme: The Home Base and World Redemption (Rev. 2:4, 5.) 

Annual Report Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 

Address: ‘‘The Ministry.” 

Report of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 

Address: Rev. Ray B. Derr, “Gearing the Local Church into 
the Denominational Program.” 

Banquet at 7.45.—Program led by President Coleman. 


EVENING, 8.00 


Theme: Redemption in the Areas of Trouble (Matt. 5:9.) 

Report of the Committee of One Thousand—Mrs. Lucy W. 
Peabody. 

Addresses: Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt of U. S. Department of 
Justice, on Law Enforcement. Dr. M. Ashby Jones, on 
The Outlawry of War. 


Thursday, June 21 


Theme: The Contribution of Education to World Redemption 
(Jno. 16:13.) 

Morning Watch at 8.30: Life Enlistment for World Service. 

Convention Business at 9.30: Reports of Finance Commit- 
tee, Committee on Place of Next Meeting, Enrollment, Reso- 
lutions, and Young People’s Work. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education. 

Address: President W. G. Spencer, Hillsdale. The Strategic 
Importance of the Christian College. 

Training the Womanhood of a Race: speakers representing 
Spelman and The Orient. 

Devotional Period: Rev. Thomas Phillips. 


Forum Hour: 1.30-2.45 


Mission Study Class, Dr. W. A. Hill. 

Religious Education, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Finn. 
Christian Education, Dr. F. W. Padelford. 
Pastoral Relations, Rev. Albert Gage. 
Stewardship, Dr. F. A. Agar. 
Interdenominational, Dr. Robert A. Ashworth. 
Young People’s Work. 


AFTERNOON, 3.00 


Theme: The Contribution of Education to World Redemption. 

Addresses: President Erdman Smith, ‘‘The Contribution of 
the Christian Teacher.” ‘Shanghai College and the Re- 
demption of China,” by Ex-President F. J. White, D.D. 
“‘Judson College and the Redemption of Burma,” by Ex- 
President R. L. Howard, D.D. 


EVENING, 7.15 
Theme: Life Enlistment for World Redemption (Rom. 1:14, 15.) 
Song Service, Prayer. 
Our Baptist Young People and World Service. 


UNITED PRESENTATION SERVICE 


Presentation of the President Elect of the Convention. 
Candidates for appointment by the Board of Education. 
Candidates for appointment by the W. A. B. H. M. S. 
Candidates for appointment by the A. B. H. M. S. 
Candidates for appointment by the W. A. B. F. M. S. 
Candidates for appointment by A. B. F. M. S. 
Consecration Prayer. 
Convention Adjournment. 
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Chinese Baptists Assume Control of West China Mission 


HE most important news regarding our missions 

that has come from China since the announcement 

of independence by the Chinese Baptists in South 
China is the action in West China by which the control 
of our Mission there was taken over by the Chinese on 
May 1. We have two sources of information—one from 
Dr. Joseph Taylor of West China University in Chengtu, 
the Conference secretary, who was instructed to write a 
Fraternal Letter to the missionaries of the West China 
Mission who were unable to be present; the other a 
report of the 1928 meeting of the Szechwan Baptist 
Convention by Missionary L. A. Lovegren. The latter 
save for duplications will be found on page 358 of this 
issue. Of the former we give an abstract which will 
present Dr. Taylor’s views. 

Reminding the missionaries that the Conference has 
not been able to meet since 1925 because of the unsettled 
conditions in Szechwan, he says that since that date 
affairs in China have moved forward with lightning 
rapidity, and the country has passed through a series of 
spasms that have greatly affected the condition and out- 
look of large bodies of Chinese. The populace has not 
moved forward in solid phalanx, but groups here and 
there have been deeply affected while other sections have 
remained almost static. This was to be expected in a 
country where the great majority of the people are illit- 
erate and thus an easy prey to unscrupulous demagogs 
and unprincipled militarists. But one is simply blind to 
the present realities who does not realize that there is a 
nation-wide movement in China that must work itself 
out in some fashion or other. Just about a year ago the 
exodus of missionaries from the interior began and our 
West China Mission was thinned down to a handful. 
Suifu (Swe-foo’) was left without any missionary, Kiating 
(Jah-ding’) had one, Yachow (Yah-jo’) two, and Chengtu 
three part of the time. Some have been able to return, so 
that now there are two in Suifu, two in Kiating, two in 
Yachow, and five in Chengtu. “We very much hope 
that others still in the Orient will be able to join this 
small force by the fall of the year, and that some of those 
in America whose furloughs will terminate by fall may 
return to West China.” 

So many departures made organizations of the Chinese 
Christians necessary to carry on all or part of the work 
left by the missionaries. In each central station an exec- 
utive committee was formed to take over the work and 
the funds. In stations where missionaries remained at 
least one was included in this executive body. The work 
was carried on so that our buildings were occupied and 
little trouble was created by those who desired to get 
hold of mission property. At Suifu an attempt was 
made to “borrow” the plant of Munroe Academy, but 
the local leaders forestalled it by opening the school, with 
the approval of the Mission Emergency Committee. 
Other schools have been and will be opened. In the 
midst of all the confusion and under peculiar difficulties 
the work of preaching has gone on, and at Christmas 
time in 1927 forty-five were baptized into the Yachow 
church and nine into the Kiating church. 

"The executive committees have undertaken their work 
in a spirit of loyalty and with a keen sense of responsibil- 
ity. Some of the young men and women drafted on 


them were without experience in administrative work, 
yet they have revealed qualities of mind and heart that 
go to prove their ability to care for funds entrusted to 
them. “One is glad to testify to their efficiency and 
trustworthiness. That no mistakes have been made can 
not be stated; for these coworkers of ours are just as 
human and fallible as we are: Experience will fit them 
still better for the future conduct of their local bodies 
and the Szechwan Baptist Convention. They are to be 
trusted to think their way through the national problems 
confronting them. They are decided on one thing—that 
the Christian church as an organization should not 
become involved in party politics, while the individual 
member should decide for himself his political affilia- 
tions. 

“Under these conditions the Szechwan Baptist 


-Convention and the West China Baptist Mission Con- 


ference met in annual meetings. It soon became evident 
to the conference that the time had come for a forward 
step. The result was that at the first meeting it was 
unanimously decided that we should make an offer of 
administrative power and responsibility to the Conven- 
tion.” This was done, excepting the union work in 
Chengtu. The work of the Woman’s Board was excluded 
until its approval could be secured, only one representa- 
tive being present. 

When the matter had been placed before the meeting 
there was a profound silence, “which was the most 
hopeful and encouraging sign.” The new experience 
seemed to awe them for a time. But the discussion that 
followed showed that they were determined to do their 
best to shoulder the responsibility and go forward. The 
convention elected an executive committee and gladly 
appointed Mr. Openshaw as executive secretary for the 
coming year. Of the executive committee of five mem- 
bers two are missionaries. Of the finance committee of 
eight—two representatives from each church district— 
three are missionaries. This committee will prepare the 
annual budgets and allot the funds. That the convention 
might have a small reserve fund with which to work till 
May | the conference granted them $500 from its reserve 
fund. “So the new craft was launched to the singing of 
the doxology. By the quiet process of evolution the 
dangers and injuries of revolution have been avoided. 
The most fraternal spirit prevailed and Chinese and mis- 
sionaries are welded together in a closer bond of Christian 
fellowship.” 

It takes no prophet to see, he says, that a new order 
of things will prevail among the Baptists of Szechwan 
after May first. The Chinese will then have to assume 
tasks that have cost the missionaries hard days of anxiety 
and toil followed often by sleepless nights. More than 
ever they will need and gladly accept the sympathetic 
help of their colleagues from the West. They will have 
calls for more money than they have on hand. Some of 
these calls should be refused, others scaled down, others 
granted; but they can learn all this only by actually 
facing these questions and deciding them after careful 
and prayerful consideration. 

“And the missionaries will be equally affected. How 
many of us will be needed? We all are wanted; but we 
need to consider the new order in relation to each of us. 
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It will not solve the question for the individual to refer 
this matter to the Mission or the Board. Their advice 
should be sought, but the ultimate decision should be 
made by each individual member.” He speaks further 
of the changed status of the missionary in the new order, 
calling for a revised appreciation of their work and 
themselves, for infinite patience and ability to step back 
into less prominent places. ‘In other words we need 
to have the same mind in us that was in Christ Jesus.” 
He closes with the heartening word that personally he 
can already see new avenues of service opening up, which 
will be possible because of relief from administrative 
burdens. “With grace to readjust ourselves and with an 
understanding heart and ready willingness to do we can 
be of great service in this new era which is dawning on 
the Chinese Church and the Christian Mission. We can 
bring these two factors still closer together in the Chris- 
tian Movement in China.” 

This statement places the situation clearly before the 
missionaries and also our people generally, who are deeply 
concerned in following the movements which are changing 
the status of foreign mission work before our eyes. 
History is being rapidly made, and its large import will 
be more fully recognized at a later period. One of the 
most encouraging signs thus far has been the confidence 
which the missionaries express in the ability of the Chinese 
Christians to carry their new responsibilities. 
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MISSIONARIES IN WEST CHINA 
Left to right, front row: Rev. F. J. Bradshaw (1893); Mrs. D. S. Dye 
(1916); Mrs. A. M. Salquist (1897); Mr. H. J. Openshaw (1893). 
Second row: Rev. D. C. Graham, Ph. D. (1911); Rev. J. Taylor, D. D. 
(1903); Mr. D. S. Dye (1908); Mr. L. A. Lovegren (1917). 
These were present at the conference meeting. 
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A CONVENTION PRAYER 


GOD, reverently we bow before Thee, and call upon our 

souls and all that is within us to praise and magnify 
Thy holy name. Great art Thou and greatly to be praised. 
Graciously Thou hast led us through the year that 1s past. 
We thank Thee for the presence of Thy Holy Spirit in 
the churches; for the faithful preaching of the gospel of 
salvation; for the fruitful hearing of the Word and the 
acceptance of the truth proclaimed; for the spiritual awaken- 
ing and quickening among the people, and the new response 
to the missionary appeal. We thank Thee that Jesus 
Christ our Lord has appeared in His beauty and saving 
power to so many who have been added to the membership 
of our churches in our own land. We thank Thee that He 
has become life and light and salvation to so many in other 
lands where our missionaries have labored. We thank 
Thee that through all the perils and distresses in China 
Thou hast preserved Thy faithful followers and Thy cause. 
We thank Thee for the courage and cheer and deeper 
determination to seek to know and do Thy will which the 
year has brought, and for the manifold tokens of a spirit 
responsive to our Lord’s commission to carry the gospel 
lo every creature. As Thy people meet, to renew Thy 
leading and mercies, may Thy presence be so felt that the 
convention meeting place shall become holy ground and 
all hearts be solemnly rededicated to Thee for a larger 
and richer service in the days to come. And unto Thee, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, shall be the praise and 
honor and glory evermore. Amen. 





SING THE PSALMS OF PRAISE 


Who does not love to think of the thrill of joy that will 
run through our missions in ten foreign countries and in 
the wide home mission spaces of this country when the 
news reaches them of the bright and hopeful and achiev- 
ing spirit that has made the last year memorable in our 
churches; and best of all, the turn in the tide that means 
recruits and reinvigoration and spiritual revival all along 
the line. Secretary W. H. Bowler furnishes the following 
statement as we go to press: 


Reports on receipts for the year are almost complete, and 
assure that a great financial victory has been won. Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller’s conditional gift has all been earned with a 
safe margin. The receipts of last year have been exceeded 
by about $565,000. The total receipts for the year will 
reach approximately $4,965,000. This splendid advance 
will mean an average increase of almost 13 per cent. on the 
operating budgets of all organizations in the cooperating 
program. 


This is a time to sing the psalms of thanksgiving and 
praise. “Praise ye the Lord!” 


LET US BE GLAD 


Many thousands of Northern Baptists have reason to 
look forward to the Convention at Detroit with joyous 
anticipations. Not only that, but with great thankfulness 
and expanding hopefulness. The truth is that the year 
which closed April 30 has afforded so many reasons for 
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rejoicing and happiness and confidence, when considered 
as a church and missionary year, that we should be 
ungrateful not to look forward with that joyous assurance 
that will go far to create the atmosphere at Detroit which 
we all desire to share there. We know how much the 
right atmosphere means, but perhaps we do not realize 
equally how much the right kind of anticipation has to 
do with creating it. As the traveler to Europe takes with 
him what he will find there, so the delegate to convention 
carries with him the atmosphere he will get there. 

We say joyous anticipations because the churches have 
been uncommonly busy through the year in creating and 
spreading the atmosphere of optimism, of cheerfulness, 
of personal interest, of readiness to lift. Instead of back- 
ward holding there has been forward going. The pes- 
simistic brother who was always throwing the cold water 
of quota, budget, money upon every enthusiastic proposal 
or project, advising more spirituality and less emphasis 
on the dollar, has somehow taken a seat in the unobserved 
corner, while the optimistic members, catching a vision 
through such wholeheartedness as President Coleman’s 
of the real joy of doing something worth while, have 
formed groups and forged ahead. A new spirit has dis- 
closed itself in a very large number of our churches. 
Whatever its particular manifestation in this place and 
that, it has at heart been of a spiritual quality in all. 
It has had a quickening power, stirring the church 
pulses, breaking out here in evangelistic meetings, there 
in mission study classes, anon in the preaching of power 
—always revealing a motive inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

At work, with a new zeal and interest—that has meant 
the reinvigoration of church after church. The heart of 
the pastor has been kindled and the people have been 
made glad. In place of the jeremiad has come the psalm 
of rejoicing. The Lord has lifted up His countenance 
upon His people and they have been made glad. Now 
let this be reflected at Detroit, in meetings of great power 
and blessing. 


ITRREPRESSIBLE OPTIMISM 


When we are rejoicing over the work and outcome 
of the past year let us not forget that very much of the 
success is due to irrepressible and enthusiastic optimism. 
This has been especially exemplified and exercised by 
two men—President Coleman and Secretary Bowler. 
They carry it with them wherever they go, and it is 
contagious. Its exhibitions began the very first of the 
year in the meetings with the groups of laymen, and 
the effects soon began to appear. In the face of it what 
layman could resist the appeal to take a deeper interest 
in a cause that involves such world wide interests and 
such tremendous consequences to humanity. As a 
natural result optimism became general and pessimism 
discredited. Hope and cheer were the keynote. Before 
the year was half over the evidences of a new spirit 
were visible on all sides. It makes a wonderful difference 
in the doing of work whether it is done brightly with 
willingness and joy, or dully from sense of duty or 
official necessity. Optimism has ruled the year. And 
this optimism has had its steady spring in the two 
leaders we have named. 

Of course optimism should have a real foundation 
and be backed by will to work and judgment in the 
doing. In this case it is founded on unfailing faith in 
God and in His power to accomplish His purposes if 
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those who profess to love Him will be faithful to their 
trust; faith also in them that they will do their duty 
when they know it. This faith in God and the people 
finds no wavering in them, and it gives them the buoyant 
and constant hopefulness which nothing can daunt or 
repress. It has already made itself felt in thousands of 
hearts and has disclosed its influence in service and 
giving. It should spread until the whole denomination 
arouses itself for such a forward movement of spiritual 
power as the conditions in the world today demand of 
the followers of Jesus Christ. For such leaders, men of 
faith, vision and spiritual power, we may well praise God. 


A STRENUOUS BAPTIST FORTNIGHT 


The last two weeks of June will be filled with strenuous 
days for Baptists. First comes the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Detroit, June 15-21, followed by the Bap- 
tist World Alliance at Toronto, June 22-28. The program 
committees have seen to it that no place is left for super- 
fluous leisure, and in compensation have striven so to 
fill the hours from morning till night with pleasant and 
profitable provision that no one will wish to stop till 
the grand finale. We gave the provisional program of 
the Alliance last month. In this issue the Detroit pro- 
gram appears. Beginning on Saturday is something new, 
but has points in its favor. The inspirational features 
will not escape notice. One will scarcely be able to say 
that the delegates to this meeting have their attention 
called primarily to dollars, or that the spiritual emphasis 
has been slighted. The effort of the program committee 
has evidently been directed to securing a well rounded 
presentation of the work of the denomination, with 
distinct purpose to surround the whole with a spiritual 
atmosphere. It ought to be a convention that will send 
its influence for good far out into the year to come. Why 
not begin to pray for that now? 
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It is interesting to note that Missions has subscribers in 
forty-two states of the Union and in the District of Columbia. 
There are few foreign lands to which it does not go. Its list, 
like its horizon, is world wide. 


If any of our readers get the impression that MIssIoNs 
does not give them as much news direct from the mission 
fields at home and abroad as they would like to have, we 
merely ask him, her or them to make a careful inspection of 
say three issues and see how much such definite news we do 
give. We have an idea that the result will be something of 
a surprise. That is not to say that we should not like to give 
more, simply to plead for a just measurement. Then send 
us the outcome. 


§ A group of prominent Americans living in the Orient— 
clergymen, missionaries, professors, lecturers, YMCA and 
YWCA workers—whose efforts in promoting international 
good-will are sadly hampered by the resentment aroused by 
our exclusion laws, have uttered a strong protest against the 
racial discriminations and injustice in our immigration and 
naturalization laws. This they claim has done incalculable 
injury to America’s moral influence in India and the East, 
and they urge upon Congress such legislation as shall apply 
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without unfair discrimination to every people. We believe 
that their protest will be seconded by the great body of our 
people, who have not sympathized with the brusque and 
uncalled for way in which the ‘‘gentleman’s agreement” was 
abrogated without conference and without heed to the sen- 
sibilities and moral rights of the peoples discriminated against. 


4 There is a Prohibition League in India, organized in 1926. 
The movement has doubtless been stimulated by the prohib- 
tory law in this country. When our influence in this matter 
has been making itself felt in other countries, European as 
well as Far-eastern, it would be a double pity if the advocates 
of repeal or moderation were to make this country seem doubt- 
ful. If noise and wild assertion can do it they will spread 
distrust everywhere as to the efficacy of prohibition. The 
friends of the eighteenth amendment must be on the alert, 
and not be afraid of the issue if it shall be thrown into politics 
by the nomination of a “wet” candidate for the presidency. 


q A good deal of revival stimulus might come from sympo- 
siums in our Ministers’ Conferences on ‘‘ What my experience 
in the ministry has taught me of the power of God in human 
lives.” Let six pastors speak for ten minutes each, confining 
themselves closely to the subject, and have a series of meet- 
ings continue the theme. Association program-makers might 
consider the matter also. We take the idea from a report in 
the Churchman of a Virginia Episcopal Retreat. 


§ A note from Rev. Frank H. Levering of Leffric, Nilgiri 
District, India, who was a college friend of the editor, says: 
“The Baptist has announced that the young man and his 
wife, whose passage is to be paid by the money secured by 
Mr. Brock, are on the way. We need them badly enough. 
The Newcombs are on their way home, and Miss Wagner 
sails today or tomorrow from Madras. She filleda largeplace in 
Ramapatnam and vicinity, and will be much missed.” The 
editor and his wife wish they could accept the cordial invi- 
tation to visit the Leverings in their “‘beauty spot of India.” 
They rank among our missionaries of rare character and in- 
fluence. 


{| May 20 was Dedication Day for the First Baptist Church 
of Wichita, Kansas, the home church of President W. C. Cole- 
man, with whose development he has been so closely iden- 
tified. He is as proud of the church and his pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Rogers, as pastor and people are of him; and it is 
the right kind of pride all round. This church, by the way, 
has undertaken the support of Rev. H. E. Dudley and wife, 
Dr. A. H. Henderson and wife, Rev. C. H. Heptonstall and 
wife, and Dr. Saya Ba Te, who are all workers in the Bur- 
mese fields taken over by the church. Mr. Dudley visited the 
church on Sunday, April 1, on his way from furlough to his 
station in Meiktila. We congratulate the Wichita church on 
its fine and fitting new house of worship and work. 


{ In making a statistical digest of Baptist progress Dr. 
Charles A. Walker, editor of the American Baptist Year 
Book, says the great American constituency of Baptists 
(14 bodies), numbering 8,670,895, reports 325,386 baptisms 
last year, nearly 30,000 less than the year before. It 
has 43,687 ministers, 5000 less than the year before; 54,926 
churches, 2300 less than last year; and 2123 associations, as 
against 2168 last year. The summary dropping of a large 
number of churches in the Southern Baptist territory is said 
to be responsible for a good part of the losses. Church property 
is valued, however, at an increase, and current expenses mounted 
to $61,490,538, as against $59,445,872 the year before. Mean- 
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while missionary contributions were $14,541,116, as against 
$15,364,959, a decrease in round numbers of $800,000. It 
must be remembered that these totals include the whole 
bodies grouped under the name Baptist, and we confess that 
the figures never mean a great deal to us, since they never 
quite agree with any independent reckoning. When we come 
to deal with the comparatively small group of Northern 
Baptists, we find that the total given in the 1928 Year Book 
(1,374,688) is based on returns for 1925, so that those figures 
are of little use to us today. One thing is sure, that there are 
enough of us to be doing much more for the evangelization 
of the world than we are doing, and a tremendous amount of 
room for individual improvement. The British Baptist Hand- 
book for 1927, by the way, puts the Baptist world total for 
1926 at 10,635,704, admitting approximate figures for Russia’s 
million. 





q It is a significant fact that the Japanese government has 
abolished the sale of ‘“‘sake,” the intoxicating beverage of 
Japan, in the army canteens. Prohibition is said to be gaining 
in favor among the people. 


{| The new Metropolitan District of New York, with a radius 
of forty miles from City Hall, has an estimated population of 
9,500,000, and an average density of 2,514 per square mile. 
The extreme is 200,000 per square mile on the lower east side 
of Manhattan. This population is greater than that of any 
other land area of the same size on the face of the globe, ex- 
ceeding by 1,400,000 the aggregate population of all New 
England. There are 50 villages in the District with over 10,- 
ooo population each; 275 incorporated cities, villages and 
towns, and 276 unincorporated urban communities. Here is 
a field for city missions on a gigantic scale. Such an aggrega- 
tion of people, absolutely without homogeneity and largely 
without homes, is unwholesome and abnormal, and bodes no 
good for the development of a higher civilization. 


{i The American Bible Society announces important changes 
in its secretarial leadership. Dr. William I. Haven, LL.D., 
who has been one of its General Secretaries for more than 
twenty-nine years, became on May 1, General Secretary in 
charge of Versions. Translations of the Scriptures into many 
of the Indian languages of the Americas are yet to be made, 
and fresh translations and revisions are always in process 
in languages of many other countries which the Society 
serves. Dr. Haven will continue supervision of some of the 
foreign agencies of the Society. Rev. Eric M. North, Ph.D., 
Associate Secretary, becomes a General Secretary. He will 
be concerned largely with the distribution of the Scriptures 
at home and abroad. The Society also announces the elec- 
tion of Rev. George William Brown as a General Secretary, 
succeeding the late Dr. Arthur C. Ryan. He will be related, 
as is Dr. North, to all the general work of the Society, but will 
care in particular for its relations to the many denominations 
it serves as their official agency in translating and distribut- 
ing the Scriptures. 


{] The portrait of the beautiful Burmese girl on the May 
cover, entitled ‘““A Prospective Judson College Freshman,” 
was taken by Rev. George H. Holt, who kindly sent it for 
our use. She was draped for the occasion in an ancient cos- 
tume, rich and venerable, as well as graceful. 


{| The quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council will be 
held in Rochester, New York, beginning December sth next, 
under the auspices of the Rochester Council of Churches. 
This will complete the second decade of the Council’s life. 
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A Twentieth Century Pilgrim’s Progress Along 
the Highway of King Jesus 


WHEREIN PILGRIM SHARES WITH YOU HIS SEVEN MONTHS’ TOUR 
OF CEYLON, INDIA, ASSAM, BURMA AND JAPAN 


BY REV. GEORGE H. HOLT 
with photographs by the author 


II. Merpicat Work In TELUGU LAND 
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4] HE eastern light grew brighter through the 
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palm trees. Little Sukhdarshan crept to 
the door of the tiny mud hut and shivered 
in the cool morning stillness of a South 
India winter. A low moan came from the 
inner corner of the one room where her 

~— <=! mother lay. Over and over came the 
words in soft Telugu, “My head, O my head!” The little 
girl laid her hand against her mother’s cheek. “O my 
head!” moaned the mother as she pressed the cool little 
hand against her forehead. Just then one of the neighbors 
called and asked why no one had yet been to the well. 
“O my head!” moaned the mother, “I cannot get up.” 
Quickly the news spread that Sukhdarshan’s mother had 
a devil in her head. 

“Tt is best that we send for the priest,” said the friends 
and relatives after careful consideration. 

“No,” said the old grandfather who overheard the 
excited gossiping, “Sukhdarshan and I will go to 
Eedaghalli, for this is the day on which the white 
medicine lady visits that village.”’ 

Meanwhile shy people were coming along jungle paths 
and gathering beside the little palm-thatched mud Bap- 
tist Church at Eedaghalli. The whimper of puny, sick 
children filled the air. There were lepers who came for 
treatment and injections. Some were lame and some 
were blind. Some had ugly septic sores. All were rather 
dirty. 

Dr. Benjamin of the Nellore hospital with nurses and 
Indian doctors arrived in an_ overcrowded Ford. 
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Nursomi, the Evangelist, tuned his violin. Sometimes 
he would play Telugu melodies. Sometimes he would 
lead ina song. Constantly he gave little sermons between 
the musical numbers. Then, as he rested, a boy wound 
up the little graphophone and changed the records. As 
the medical corps went about the clinic tasks, a white 
stranger moved here and there with shiny boxes on long 
legs. Pilgrim had been granted the privilege of traveling 
the thirty miles to this distant jungle clinic. 

As the orderly activities continued, an old man, 
accompanied by a curly headed little girl came up the 
path. He told the doctor of the sick mother in the 
distant village. There was no road to the village and 
the doctor had no time to walk there. So she diagnosed 
the case as carefully as possible from the words of the 
old grandfather. Finally he leaves, tucking the pill- 
boxes into his girdle and carefully carrying the other 
medicine in bottles which he had brought. With a hop 
and a skip, little “ Beautiful-to-see” starts with him on 
the long journey home. She is warmer now as she trips 
along in the sunshine. She is clothed in a bright smile 
and some silver anklets. 

Dr. Benjamin’s cook has been busy on the back porch 
of the parsonage beside the church. He announces that 
luncheon is ready. Dr. Benjamin, Nurse Harriett 


Barrington, the Indian doctor and Pilgrim seat them- 
selves on the mats inside the little mud house. Of course 
the patients would not be so impolite as to watch these 
four as they sit on the floor and eat rice and curry with 
their hands, but if one accidentally joined the procession 
going past the door, and inadvertently looked through 
the door—that would be excusable. 





SHY PEOPLE WERE COMING ALONG JUNGLE PATHS TO THE LITTLE PALM-THATCHED MUD BAPTIST CHURCH AT 


EEDAGHALLI FOR THE JUNGLE CLINIC 
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SPECIAL SEPARATE MATERNITY ROOMS FOR CASTE WOMEN 


More and more frequently the caste people brave the 
dangers of ritualistic contamination and come to these 
jungle clinics for help. They are received with the same 
courtesy and dignity as is accorded to every patient. 

When the tired nurses and doctors return to the 
Nellore hospital, there are many tasks awaiting them. 
Over in a separate building a little thirteen year old 
caste mother is learning to care for her first live doll baby. 
There the relative of a high official of the town has 

welcomed her tiny new arrival. Expensive motor cars 





IN NELLORE HOSPITAL A THIRTEEN YEAR OLD CASTE MOTHER 
IS LEARNING 10 CARE FOR HER FIRST BABY 
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stand in the yard and there are messages summoning 
the doctor to proud homes. The work which was 
carried on in the old dispensary becomes larger and 
more extensive. Rev. Frank Manley is waiting for 
conference concerning some case from a distant village. 

(And now may we close our eyes and breathe a prayer 
for these busy workers who have so recently been 
through the harrowing experiences of the hurricane. We 
pray that to them may be given strength for added 
burdens. We pray that vision and sympathy may be 
given the Baptists of our country). 





.. wae AX y 
DR. BENJAMIN OF NELLORE HOSPITAL ARRIVES WITH NURSES 
AND INDIAN DOCTORS 





EVANGELIST NURSOMI ENTERTAINING THE WAITING PATIENTS 
WITH VIOLIN AND SONGS 


Several hours north of Nellore on the mail train we 
stop at Ongole, the great center of the Telugu field. 
Housed in beautiful stone buildings is the John E. 
Clough Memorial Hospital. All day long the streams of 
stricken humanity surge through the beautiful arched 
gateway and throng the dispensary. Some walk with 
canes and crutches while some are brought in rude 
covered stretchers. 

In the main hospital building we find separate wards 
for men and for women. This is a general hospital. Also 
there are the special separate maternity rooms for the 
caste women. Every India hospital arranges for these 
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special rooms. Usually there is also some arrangement 
whereby the relatives can live at or near the hospital. 

Pilgrim discovers that the operating room is most up to 
date. Entering through screen doors, we find ourselves 
in a pure white room with tempered north light. The 
year 1927 saw the installation of a complete electric 
system with X-ray apparatus—the gift of an American 
Baptist. Here the doctors Trust In Gop, KEEP THINGS 
SANITARY, MAKE POSSIBLE THE IMPOSSIBLE, AND KEEP 
SMILING. How much it must mean to the frightened 
patient and relatives from some faraway village to watch 
the doctors and nurses bow in prayer before every 
operation. 

In the men’s ward the preacher unrolls his Bible 
pictures of the Life of Christ and shortens long hours as 
he tells the “Old, old story.” Over in the women’s 
ward the Bible women bring comfort day after day. 





OUTCASTE PATIENTS ENJOYING PHONOGRAPH WHILE THEY 
WAIT THEIR TURN AT JUNGLE CLINIC 
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Often grandmother, mother and tiny new daughter or 
son come quietly back to the hospital for advice and 
instruction. They are threads in constantly growing ties 
that are binding many hearts closer to the hearts of 
Christ’s Ministers of Healing. Together they gain 
glimpses into the very heart of “The Father.” 

As one stands on the summit of prayer-meeting hill, 
the shadows creep over the fine hospital of the once almost 
abandoned “Lone Star Mission.” The last rays of the 
setting sun caress the beautiful stone church. One’s 
throat tightens with a throb of pure joy. Even so does 
the sun set on hospitals and churches of communities in 
many nations where the indomitable courage and self- 
forgetful sacrifice of the followers of Jesus bring surcease 
from pain and heartache. Medical work in Telugu land 
is but a tiny portion of the great highway of Him who 
“went about healing their diseases.” 
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THE HOSPITAL AT NELLORE BEFORE IT WAS DAMAGED BY 
THE CYCLONE 


An Invitation from Canadian Baptists to the Baptists 
of the World 


ReAHEN the Baptist World Alliance held its 
4H Third Congress in Stockholm, in 1923, the 
i Rev. W. A. Cameron, Pastor of York- 
m1 minster, Toronto, voiced the invitation of 
@ Toronto Baptists, supported by the Bap- 
] tist people of the Dominion in asking the 
4 Baptists of the World to hold their fourth 
Congress in Toronto in 1928. That invitation was offi- 
cially accepted, and from that date until now Canadian 
Baptists have been looking forward to what they regard 
as a unique opportunity of meeting their brethren of 
many nations at the forthcoming world meeting of the 
Alliance. 

On behalf of Canadian Baptists, and with a full 
knowledge of their cordial spirit, we send forth this invi- 
tation to the Baptists of every nation walking in fellow- 
ship with us, to join the hosts.that will assemble on the 
grounds of the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto, 
June 23-29, for the purpose of conference and fellowship 
that we may gain a closer acquaintance with one another, 
a deeper interest in our common work, and a fuller 





inspiration for the world wide enterprises of the King- 
dom of God. 

What we have, we put at the disposal of our fellow- 
Baptists. What we can, we will do to make the occasion 
worthy of the great denomination, and we are very 
confident that what we will derive from a closer acquaint- 
ance with our brothers of other lands, will more than re- 
pay us for anything we do for this great meeting. 

There is no doubt in our minds that the common task 
of the Baptist people, and the Baptist contribution to the 
religious progress of the world, will be greatly prospered 
through the forthcoming meeting. With a program as 
strong as that which has been prepared for the Congress, 
and with the assurances of interest that have come from 
sixty-five nations of the earth, we are spurred on to make 
our arrangements in Toronto on a large scale to meet the 
Baptist hosts, for whom we are eagerly waiting. 

Albert Matthews 
W. A. Cameron 
Fred L. Ratcliff 
George T. Webb 


Committee 
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NEW PRINCES’ GATES AT THE CANADIAN NATIONAL EXPOSITION GROUNDS IN TORONTO WHERE 
THE BAPTIST WORLD CONGRESS MEETS JUNE 23-29, 1928 


Toronto Prepares for The Baptist World Congress 


BY ELVEN J. BENGOUGH, B.A., MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 


HE Baptists of Canada, and of Toronto in par- 
ticular, are looking forward eagerly to the coming 
of the Baptist hosts in June, and are making every 
preparation for the comfort and convenience of their 
guests. The last week in June is apt to be warm in 
Toronto, but the meetings of the Congress will be held 
in Exhibition Park within a few yards of the waters of 
Lake Ontario. No more delightful spot could be chosen 
for a week’s fellowship and counsel concerning the im- 
portant matters in which we are all most interested. It 
is away from the center of the city, and yet easily avail- 
able by street car. 

Over twenty sub-committees are at work on various 
aspects of the problems to be solved. The Welcome 
Committee is arranging that delegates who come by 
automobile will be met at Sarnia, Windsor, Niagara Falls, 
or other ports of entry, where road maps and other helps 
will be given them. Those arriving from abroad will be 
met at Montreal, and all trains and boats will be met at 
Toronto. 

Two committees are looking after hospitality—one for 
the delegates from North America, and the other for 
delegates from abroad. Toronto Baptists are under- 
taking to provide free accommodation for the overseas 
delegates. Hotels and rooming houses will be available 
to visitors from Canada and the United States; full 
information in this connection has already been pub- 
lished, and has been sent to all secretaries of local con- 
ventions, for distribution on request. There are no 
hotels in the immediate vicinity of the Congress Hall, 


but there is excellent street car service to and from the 
center of the city. 

A special committee on registration is looking after a 
multitude of details to facilitate the easy and rapid 
registration and billetting of delegates as they arrive. 

The Information Committee has seven sub-committees 
at work building up a body of information ready to 
answer all inquiries that may be reasonably expected, 
covering such topics as Toronto and its attractions, 
shopping, and other service, travel information, con- 
dition of roads, motor camps, etc. The Women’s Com- 
mittee will have charge of the Hall of Friendship, which 
will be the social meeting-place for the delegates, where 
afternoon tea will be served each day. 

Committees are at work providing facilities in the 
halls, such as amplifiers, post-office, telephones, tele- 
graphs, etc. Delegates receiving mail while attending 
the Congress should have it addressed in care of Baptist 
World Alliance, Congress Post Office, Toronto 3, Canada. 

The Music Committee is arranging for the preparation 
of a special hymn book to be used, and for the leading 
of the singing, which it is expected will be a special fea- 
ture of the Congress. 

An energetic Committee on Exhibits is building up a 
display which seeks to visualize the place and work of 
Baptists throughout the world. It will be arranged on a 
departmental basis, showing what our people are doing 
in the various fields of church activity. In connection 
with the Exhibit plans are being matured for speakers 
each day to explain various departments of work, and 
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opportunity will be given for question and answer. 
Representatives of Baptist Conventions in America and 
across the water are cooperating in this enterprise.to 
bring together an exhibit that will render no small 
service in connection with the Congress. 

Arrangements are already completed for the broad- 
casting of certain sessions, including the Welcome meet- 
ing Saturday evening with Premier King’s address, the 
Congress sermon Sunday morning, the Sunday afternoon 
service where Negro spirituals will be rendered, and the 
President’s address on Monday morning. The broad- 
casting of other sessions is being considered. 

A number of delegates of various national groups will 
hold separate sessions on Sunday, and arrangements are 
under way to provide for these. Delegates who so desire 
will have the opportunity of visiting Sunday schools in 
the city in personally conducted parties, and learning the 
details of their organization and work. 

Arrangements are being made to supply the pulpits of 
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practically all the Baptist churches of Toronto, and many 
of other denominations, with visiting preachers on 
Congress Sunday. 

Plans are being perfected for an excursion to Niagara 
Falls on the day after the closing of the Congress, and 
arrangements are being made for other entertainment of 
those who do not care to go on this excursion. 

Credentials are being issued by the secretaries of the 
various Conventions, and application for these should be 
made at once; the registration fee of $2.50 is payable on 
arrival in Toronto. A special arrangement has been made 
by which persons unable to attend the whole Convention 
may register for part time at a charge of fifty cents a 
day. 

The Central Committee reports that already 1,000 
delegates have registered, and it is anticipated that the 
attendance will probably run to 8,000. 

To all who can come, the Baptists of Canada will be 

delighted to extend a welcome. 


The Baptists of Canada 


BY REV. GEORGE P. GILMOUR, B.A., B.TH. 


Pastor, Danforth Avenue Baptist Church, Toronto 





is divided into three parts, each with its 
own history of difficulties and achieve- 
# ments, each with its own educational in- 
@ stitution, religious journal, and coopera- 
fj tive boards. The Maritime Convention 

==J has 587 churches, 261 ordained ministers, 
and 60,000 members. The Convention of Ontario and 
Quebec has 504 churches, 362 ordained ministers, and 
65,000 members. The Baptist Union of Western Canada 
has 187 churches, 199 ordained ministers, and 18,000 
members. This gives the total for the Dominion as 1,278 


S pie IKE Gaul, the Canadian Baptist territory 


churches, 822 ordained ministers, and approximately 
143,000 members, which means a Baptist constituency of 
about half a million. 

The day may come when there will be a Baptist Union 
of Canada, but up to the present the vast distances and 
the distribution of the churches has made this further 
step inadvisable. One board, however, has as its field 
the whole of Canada, namely, the Canadian Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board, which since 1911 has looked 
after the official Baptist work for all Canada, among the 
Telugus of India and the Spanish and Indians of Bolivia. 
The foreign staff numbers 115 in active service. 





THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT BUILDING—EXECUTIVE OFFICES OF THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 
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TRANSPORTATION BUILDING AT CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION—THE CONGRESS HALL 


In the Maritime Provinces the beginnings of Baptist 
work are traceable to the “Great Awakening” in New 
England, and the coming of ‘‘ New Light”’ preachers into 
the Provinces by the sea. Although traces of Baptists 
go back to 1752, the Rev. Ebenezer Moulton, who came 
from Massachusetts to Yarmouth County in 1761, is 
looked upon as the pioneer. But the permanent springs 
of Maritime Baptist history must be sought in the work 
of New Light preachers, notably Henry Alline, after 1776. 
Although never himself a Baptist, Henry Alline gained 
many converts who became Baptists by conviction. In 
1778 the Wolfville Church was formed and continues 
until today. 

Many Baptist churches thus arose through converts 
from Congregationalism. At least one church, the 
Granville Street Church, Halifax, was composed of 
former Anglicans, and from it came some of the chief 
influences that led to the founding of educational work, 
Acadia University being founded in 1839. This did 
much to raise the cultural level of Baptists, and paved 
the way for the important position now occupied by 
Baptists among Maritime Protestants. Among the 
honorable names are those of Cramp, Sawyer, Harding, 
and Trotter. The Maritime Baptists also have the 
distinction of sending out the first Canadian foreign 
missionary, Rev. R. E. Burpee, who went to Burma in 
1839; and the first Canadian lady missionary, Miss 
Minnie de Wolfe. 

Thus far we have seen the effects of the Calvinistic 
side of the Evangelical Revival, which resulted in the 
formation of churches of the strict or close communion 
type, called “Regular” (although this term has no 
universal meaning). There was another Baptist move- 
ment, however, arising from the Arminian side of the 
same revival, which resulted in Free Baptist churches, 
open communionist in practice, more connectional in 
government than Regulars, and Arminian in theology. 
They also feel the impulse of Henry Alline’s work, and 
among their names is that of Elder Thomas Cromwell. 

The differences between the two bodies gradually 
softened with passing years and readjusted emphasis, 


and a happy union was entered into in 1906. The 
United Baptist forces rank as almost if not quite the 
largest Protestant body in the Maritimes, and Acadia 
University at Wolfville, which has been built into the 
affections of the churches by their sacrifices for it, is the 
center of their cultural and religious life. The Maritime 
Baptist is the denominational paper. 

Maritime Baptists have contributed many ministers 
to other parts of Canada and to New England. They 
have also had an honorable place in Dominion politics, 
as the names of Sir Charles Tupper and Sir George 
Foster will suffice to show. 

Baptist history in Ontario and Quebec has been more 
varied, owing to the larger territory, and a greater variety 
of population. The chief difficulty has been over the 
communion question, since practically all have been of 
moderate Calvinistic sympathies. This question has had 
a rather bitter history, and echoes of the old controversy 
are still heard from some quarters. 

The few Baptists among the United Empire Loyalists 
settled in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and in the 
Niagara district and Northumberland County in Ontario. 
From these sprang, respectively, the Abbott’s Corners 
Church, 1799, under Wm. Marsh, a loyalist, magistrate 
and preacher; the Beamsville Church, 1796, with Jacob 
Beam as chief member; and the Haldimand Church, 
1794, under Reuben Crandall. These became centers of 
influence. The first beginning in these provinces was 
thus of American origin. 

Another element entered the situation with the settle- 
ment in the Ottawa Valley of Baptists from Scotland, 
products of the Haldane Movement there. Breadalbane, 
Clarence, and other places were thus settled, and the 
name of John Edwards, who came out in 1819, should 
be remembered. He was responsible for the coming in 
1830 of John Gilmour, under whom the First Church in 
Montreal was organized, and Wm. Frazier, an evangelist 
who settled in Breadalbane. These Scottish Baptists 
and those of the Eastern Townships ventured upon the 
erection, with British help, of a college in Montreal, 
which had to be closed in 1849, due to lack of support. 
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Meantime, organization of Associations was proceed- 
ing, but early efforts at cooperation were spoiled by the 
communion controversy, the men of the East and some in 
the London direction being open communionist in sym- 
pathy, while the Western Baptists were close commun- 
ionist, many of them bitterly so. A short-lived Canada 
Baptist Union was formed in 1843, and before its dis- 
solution in 1847 had wielded considerable influence in 
the abolishing of clergy reserves, and the prevention of 
Anglican control of McGill and Toronto Universities. 
But in 1850 there was among the Baptists of these Prov- 
inces no missionary society, no college, no religious paper, 
although several of the latter had been well edited for a 
time. 

In 1851, however, the Regular Baptist Missionary 
Convention of Canada West was formed; in 1858 the 
Canada Baptist Missionary Convention East was or- 
ganized; and in 1888 a union of these two bodies was 
completed in the present Convention of Ontario and 
Quebec, with D. E. Thompson, LL.D., as first President. 
Educational work, too, was taken in hand, with Dr. R. 
A. Fyfe the most prominent figure. Under him Wood- 
stock College was opened in 1860; and later, in 1881, the 
Toronto Baptist College was opened, which, through the 
generosity of Senator Wm. McMaster became McMaster 
University, the charter dating from 1887. Foreign Mis- 
sion work here dates from 1866 and the names of A. V. 
Timpany, John McLaurin, John Craig and others are 
prominent as pioneers. 

Another feature of Baptist work in the East is the 
Grande Ligne Mission, an independent body reporting to 
all the conventions. Its work is evangelization and ed- 
ucation among the French-Canadians, largely in Quebec. 
This work dates from 1835, under Madame Feller, a 
Swiss lady of culture and great ability, and Louis Roussey, 
an able teacher. It has progressed in the face of strong 
Roman Catholic opposition, and today has an honorable 
place in Baptist work. 

There are many denominational boards in Ontario and 
Quebec, and a denominational paper, the Canadian Bap- 
tist. 

The chief contribution of this Convention to political 
life has been, perhaps, the share that Baptists had in the 
clergy reserves and University questions already referred 





PARKING SPACE IN THE CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 
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to. In public life there have been such figures as Alexan- 
der McKenzie, Prime Minister of Canada at one time; 
Sir John Boyd, Senator McMaster and others. 

The work in the Western Provinces dates definitely 
from 1869, and Rev. Alex. McDonald is the pioneer 
preacher who went to Ft. Garry, now Winnipeg, in 1873. 
Work in British Columbia dates from 1876, under Rev. 
Wm. Carnes. The short-lived Prairie College of 1880- 
1883, under Dr. Crawford, was succeeded by Brandon 
College, formed in 1899, and which now holds a growing 
place in the life of the denomination. Honorable names 
in early Western work are those of Dr. Crawford, Rev. 
A. P. McDiarmid, Alexander Grant, and others. 

Features of the Western work have always been the 
enormous distances and the very varied population. 
These two factors have made a rather elaborate organiza- 
tion necessary, and the Baptist Union of Western 
Canada, while comprising only 187 churches, with 18,000 
members, is made up of ten conventions, including 
conventions of Swedish, Russian, Norwegian, Ukrainian, 
and other European peoples. This work among non- 
English peoples is very important from the standpoint 
both of church and state. 

It is still true that “the West is not so much a place 
as a State of mind.” The shifting population, the change- 
able economic situation, so largely dependent on grain, 
the fact that 40% of the population is foreign-born, are 
only a few of the problems the West must face. Pioneer 
conditions, too, make people an easy prey to ephemeral 
religious movements. But there are competent men in 
charge, and the good work of Brandon College means 
that there is being laid a strong foundation for the years 
to come. The Western Baptist is the denominational 
paper. 

Canadian Baptists are strongly but intelligently 
conservative in their theological positions. This has not 
prevented, however, their feeling the effects of the post- 
war restlessness in the world’s religious life. The so-called 
Fundamentalist movement has made itself markedly 
felt, but the main body of the denomination has refused 
to be moved to extremes, and has reaffirmed its historical 
position of conservative yet tolerant thinking. The 
embers of old controversies have been made to glow 
again, but the time seems now at hand when the steadier 





IN THE BACKGROUND THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT, 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT, AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDINGS, WHICH ARE BEING USED FOR THE BAPTIST WORLD CONGRESS 
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elements will regain the full confidence of the people at 
large. 

McMaster University is on the eve of a campaign to 
enlarge its endowment and equipment, and to move the 
seat of the University to Hamilton, Ontario. This should 
serve to weave this institution still more strongly into 
the hearts of the. people in the churches. 

The growth of Baptists in Canada has been propor- 
tionately about the same as that of other bodies, but 
they do not hold the place numerically or from the stand- 
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point of wealth that is enjoyed by the brethren of the 
United States. There will arise in this growing country 
new needs and new opportunities, and to meet these 
there will be required all the strength and wisdom that 
can be developed. The life of the denomination is sound 
and forward-looking, and the churches enjoy the respect 
of the other Christian bodies in the Dominion. The 
expected meetings of the Baptist World Alliance, will, it 
is hoped, give an impetus to the denomination’s life and 
work throughout Canada. 


A Guide to Delegates to the Baptist World Alliance 


HE office of the Toronto Committee for the Baptist 
World Alliance is at 99 Dundas St. East, Toronto 2, 
Ontario. The particular committee your enquiry be- 

longs to will be reached from that office. The General Secre- 
tary of the Local Committee is Dr. George T. Webb, and he 
will be glad to do all in his power to get you all the informa- 
tion you may desire. 

Toronto is in Canada, and while the local office is glad to 
have you send stamps for reply, remember that United States 
stamps are not honored in Canada. A United States stamp 
can be exchanged, but a stamped envelope, addressed, has no 
value. 

The railroads have given a special rate of fare and a half for 
round trip, Toronto and return, from all the railroad associa- 
tions of Canada and the United States, with convenient dates 
for going and returning. The plan is to purchase return ticket 
at point of starting, on presentation of Identification Certifi- 
cate, which may be obtained through the State Secretary who 
issues credentials to the Alliance. These certificates are now 
available and should be secured in good time. Your State or 
Provincial Secretary will have them. 

Motor parties will find the roads in Canada quite the equal 
of any they will travel over anywhere. The principal gate- 
ways into Canada are the Detroit-Windsor entrance, the 
Port Huron-Sarnia entrance, the Buffalo-Fort Erie (Peace 
Bridge), the Niagara Falls, the Malone-Huntingdon (Mon- 
treal), and the Rouses Point-Montreal entrance. There is no 
bond required for bringing a car into Canada. 

Information will be available at all these points of entrance 
concerning roads and details of the World Alliance plans. The 
Canadian National Exhibition Park in Toronto has accom- 
modation for the parking of 10,000 cars, and there are motor 
camps conveniently located where, at reasonable rates, those 
desiring such arrangements can be accommodated. 

There is extensive garage accommodation for the housing 
of cars at night in the center of the city, and it will be possible 
to secure private garage accommodation in localities con- 
venient to both hotels and rooming houses. 

The meetings of the Congress are to be held on the beautiful 
grounds of the Canadian National Exhibition Park, about 

.two miles from the center of the city. The various buildings 


_ afford the best facilities for the general meeting of the Con-. 


gress, sectional meetings, exhibits, Hall of Friendship, execu- 
tive offices, registration office, hospitality office, postoffice, 
te'egraph office, etc., and all of these in one of the most beau- 
tiful parks on the north shore of Lake Ontario. 

Not Baptists alone, but all Toronto is getting ready to wel- 
come the Baptists of the World. The City will be in its most 
beautiful form. The weather at that season is likely to be the 
finest—a little warm—and the hospitality of the people will 
be unstinted. The stores and shops will afford many an inter- 
esting hour for the ladies, and the information bureau will be 


glad to afford guidance to intending shoppers. The generous 
attitude of the United States Customs allows bona fide tour- 
ists to take into the United States $100 worth of purchases for 
personal use without duty charges. 

The registration fee for the Alliance Congress is $2.50, and 
is payable at the time of registration in Toronto. The Report 
of the Congress, giving addresses in full and finely illustrated, 
will be available shortly after the meetings. The price is 
$2.50, and it should be ordered at the time of registration. 

The Hall of Friendship represents the committee’s effort 
to make getting acquainted most pleasurable. A large hall, 
250 x 54, will be transformed into a World Parlor, to which the 
representatives of 65 nations are invited, and in which they 
are asked to make themselves “at home,” and meet their 
friends. There will be reading, writing and conversation 
rooms, and rest rooms. Tea will be served daily as desired, 
and hostesses will be constantly in attendance. 

Hotel accommodation is limited. One of the largest hotels 
has recently been torn down to make room for one much 
larger. That means that there will be difficulty in getting 
hotel rooms beyond a restricted number. Single rooms in 
hotels are impossible. All arrangements for hotel reservations 
should be made direct with hotels, but the Toronto Hospi- 
tality Committee will be glad to arrange with private homes 
for rooms at the rate of $1 per night per person with two in a 
room, or in a few cases single rooms at a slightly higher rate. 
Applications for such reservations should be addressed to the 
Hospitality Committee at 99 Dundas St. E., Toronto 2, 
Ontario. 

There are excursion possibilities from Toronto that ought 
not to be overlooked by the prospective visitor. The Thousand 
Islands, about 150 miles east of Toronto, attract many 
tourists. 

The Muskoka country will be at its very best. This land of 
natural wildness, so popular with American tourists, will 
afford new experiences for many who will be visiting Toronto 
for the first time and will have this opportunity of traveling 
into the playground of the North. Gravenhurst, the southern 
port of the lake country, is a hundred miles north of Toronto, 
reached by the Canadian National Railway, and the 100-mile 
boat trip through the lakes is a day’s experience that will 
never be forgotten. 

Of course, there is always Montreal, and farther east is the 
ancient City of Quebec. The trip by water through Lake 
Ontario and down the St. Lawrence River is a most delightful 
experience and the points of interest are quite beyond number. 

Those who have the time and disposition can go on a little 
farther and take the Saguenay trip, which is one of inter- 
national renown. The quaint life of French peasantry in 
Quebec, the marvelous establishments of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the sacred shrines of the East, are all among the 
points of interest that the tourists will wish to see. 





Scenes from the Meeting of the International 


Pros me oe Pe al ee hi 


A chance grouping of eleven persons representing eleven countries. Mr. John Whiting explaining to an early 

Left to right, back row: United States, Canada, Japan. Second row: Nor- fig tree, words of Jesus such as, “Now 

way, Finland, Korea, Madagascar, France. Front row: Scotland, parable.” Left to right: J. H. Franklin, 
Germany, South Africa. John Whiting, Jerusalem; C. R 


Building on Mount of Olives in which the International Missionary Council held its meetings. Members lived in h 
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onal Missionary Council on the Mount of Olives 





’ to an early morning audience around a A few moments of relaxation at afternoon tea. Left to right: Y. S. Tom, 
h as, “Now from the fig tree learn her China; C. W. Harvey, U. S.; P. O. Philip, India; Mrs. Kubushiro, Japan; 
[. Franklin, N. Y.; C. W. Harvey, N. Y.; Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, Holland; C. Y. Cheng, China; Basil Mathews, 
rusalem; C. R. Watson, Cairo. England.—Six different nationalities. 





yers lived in huts and tents shown to the right. Southern end of Mount of Olives and Jerusalem in background. 
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Tue Boarp Sustains A GREAT Loss 


It is not often that a Board is called upon to suffer such 
a dual loss as has recently come to the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board. The death of Dr. Woelfkin 
and Dr. Goodchild was severely felt. Both had been long 
time members of the Board and were deeply interested 
in its work and faithful in their attendance and service. 
There is comfort, however, in the assurance that the 
effect of their work did not cease when their member- 
ship was ended by death. 

INSTEAD OF THE FATHERS 

The beginning of the work of this Board was due to 
the offer of “A Man from Pennsylvania” to give $50,000 
provided the denomination would give $200,000 addi- 
tional to establish a Fund to care for our worthy aged 
workers in the pulpit and on the mission field. Later it 
became known that this anonymous giver was Mr. M. C. 
Treat who renewed and continued his generous interest 
in the enlargement of the work. Since his death his 
family have shown that they too share in his interests 
and have been helpful to this day. Perhaps no clearer 
statement of this feeling can be given than the following 
excerpt from a letter received from Mr. Treat’s son-in- 
law, Rev. Gordon Palmer, “Perhaps no greater piece of 
work was ever started by a Baptist layman than this. 
It deserves the hearty support of all churches, and I wish 
that every church in the denomination would make ar- 
rangements in their budgets to provide for part, if not all, 
of the premium to fully insure their ministers and widows 
and children. 

“We know from personal observation how necessary 
such an organization as this is, and how many wonder- 
derful and worthy ministers have been neglected because 
no such provisions had been made.” 


INCREASE IN SALARIES OF MINISTERS 


Reported increases have been made in almost every 
section of our denomination. Because of this fact many 
have thought that the minister was not so badly cramped 
as in former years. This may be true in a few instances, 
but most of our ministers financially, even with increases 
in salaries, are not as well provided for as they were in 
the days before the great war. The purchasing power of 
the dollar has fallen to such an extent that even an in- 
creased salary in most instances today leaves less than 
formerly for the support of a family. We frequently 
have called the attention of our churches to this dis- 
tressing fact because it is a fact which cannot be evaded. 
There are numerous churches that pay today the salary 
paid forty years ago. This whole matter of the support 
of our ministry ought to be studied thoroughly and 
recommendations made to churches for a clearer recog- 
nition of the difficult conditions confronting their pastors. 
Surely, if the day laborer is worthy of his hire, the laborer 
in the vineyard of his Master ought to be no less worthy. 
And yet it is tragic that the average salary of the latter 
is even less than of the former. 





ONE IN ONE HUNDRED Pays INcomME Tax 

In a recent issue of the Pictorial Review a careful 
study of the conditions confronting our ministry today 
was presented by John Clover Monsma. The picture 
was not inspiring, but may be helpful in enabling our 
churches to face the facts: 

“In 1920, American church members paid, not a tithe, 
but a tithe of a tithe of their income to the ministry. 
Only one out of every one hundred ministers paid an 
income tax. The following classification of the ministers 
was then found to be fairly accurate: 


1.0 percent received $4,000 or more 


in % 3,000 to $4,000 

46 * “$2,000 to $3,000 

a. * “ $1,500 to $2,000 
375 | * $1,000 to $1,500 
tad " $500 to $1,000 
| a " $500 or less 


Fruit IN OLD AGE 


We received recently a letter from one of our saintly 
old men who has been serving two churches in a combined 
pastorate. This pastorate covers a period of forty-four 
years and the pastor is still working in spite of his age of 
ninety-one. His example ought to be an inspiration to 
many of our younger men. It is not often such a record 
comes to our attention. During much of this time his 
salary has been small and yet he states that the ‘‘Lord 
has provided for him.” Such a record is worthy of all 
honor and we heartily wish there were many more of his 


character. 
IN THE HALL OF FAME 


It is said that of the fifty-one names in the National 
Hall of Fame twenty came from the homes of ministers— 
Roger Williams, Jonathan Edwards, William Ellery 
Channing, Emerson, Holmes, Henry Clay, Agassiz, 
Bancroft, Beecher, Stowe, Lowell and Phillips Brooks— 
being fifty times more than a proportionate proper if 
other families measured up to the standard. Of our 
twenty-seven Presidents three were ministers’ sons— 
Arthur, Cleveland and Wilson. The wives of five were 
ministers’ daughters—Mrs. John Adams, Mrs. Millard 
Fillmore, Mrs. Franklin Pierce, Mrs. Benjamin Harri- 
son and the first Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 


GiFrts INCREASE 


One pleasing item in the work of the current year has 
been the increase in the number of Annuity Bonds (Gift 
Agreements) that have been issued. More and more our 
people are finding that they can help the Board in its 
work by taking out these bonds without sacrificing 
unduly for that purpose. The amount received this year 
has been double that received in 1927. We have fre- 
quently called attention to the fact that one man has 
taken out his thirty-fourth bond. 
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The Beneficiary Work 
NEED, THE REASON FOR APPLICATION 


The purpose of the Board is to aid worthy Baptist 
ministers and missionaries who come to the age of neces- 
sary retirement without an income to afford them the 
necessities of life. The funds of the Board are not suffi- 
cient to aid all who come to the age of retirement. A few 
applicants have made the Board feel that the applica- 
tion was made principally because the time of retirement 
has arrived and the denomination has provided a fund 
from which all are supposed to receive an income. This 
is not true and only those who feel the necessity for out- 
side assistance should apply for aid. 


THE LONELINESS OF AGE 


We, of the younger age, do not appreciate the lone- 
liness experienced by those in advanced years. As 
years increase the number of intimate friends decreases. 
New friends then are not made as easily or to the same 
extent in the earlier years of life. Ministers and mission- 
aries who have labored on small salaries have been unable 
to provide adequately for their years of retirement. 
They will experience distressing need in addition to their 
loneliness. The blessing of aid granted by the Board has 
a double significance. 

NUMBER OF Wipows AIDED 


There are 532 widows of Baptist ministers now receiv- 
ing grants from the Board. Some of them are very great 
sufferers. Their gratitude is often expressed in earnest 
terms. “Oh, what joy you bring to many hearts. What 
comfort to many homes. Ceaselessly we pray for the 


enlargement of your benefactions, that all needy brethren 


may be cheered.” 
EMERGENCIES 


Distressing circumstances sometimes arise because of 
temporary illness of ministers and their families. Fre- 
quently application is made for aid in such cases. The 
original purpose of the Board was to provide help for 
aged workers that are in need. The number of these has 
proven to be so great that heavy demands are made 
upon the funds. Although temporary illness brings dis- 
tress the Board has felt that inasmuch as its funds are 
insufficient to assist all, it is necessary to conserve them 
for the benefit of the aged. 

Worps OF APPRECIATION 


“The check from your Board is at hand. I am grate- 
ful beyond words for the helpful assistance of the Board 
during the past two years. As I have written before, this 
grant has not only been a real financial help in itself, but 
it brought to me a mental assurance that contributed 
in no small measure toward the recovery at which I have 
finally arrived. May God guide and bless you in the 
great work you are doing.” 

“The last check came in good time. Mr. —— signed 
it in the night while waiting for an ambulance to take 
him to the hospital, where he must stay for several weeks. 
I am told that an operation is absolutely necessary as 
soon as he is strong enough to endure it. I am glad to 
know that the next check will come in time to help 
make him comfortable.” 

“You will never know in this life what it (the grant) 
means to me and how I look forward to its coming. I 
hope there will always be enough in the treasury of the 
Board to lend a helping hand to those in need. So far 
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the dear Lord has supplied my needs and I feel I can still 
trust Him.” 


The Retiring Pension Fund 


ELIGIBILITY 


Any ordained Baptist pastor or missionary, any mis- 
sionary in the service of the denomination at large, any 
editor of a denominational periodical, any professor in a 
denominational college or theological seminary, any 
secretary of a denominational board and anyone who 
may be engaged in specific denominational work approved 
by the Board, who is in good standing and in active 
service and below the age of sixty-five, is eligible for 
membership, provided he has been regularly ordained. 

Those who leave the territory of the Northern Bap- © 
tist Convention will cease their cooperation at the 
time of such removal. Their cooperation, however, 
will not prove unfruitful inasmuch as they will receive 
at age 65 such an income as can be provided by the 
period of their cooperation. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
There are now 2,061 members in the Fund, and 343 
have already begun to draw their pensions. The number 
drawing pensions is increasing rapidly each year. 
PENSIONS VERSUS INSURANCE 


The two terms are frequently confused. Indeed, 
many refer to the Retiring Pensions given by the Board 
as “insurance.” The Board is not providing a lump sum 
as an insurance company may do, but is rather providing 
for an assured income during the years when salaries 
cease. Insurance companies have reported that when 
they have paid lump sums, experience has shown that 
95 percent. of such payments are scattered and gone 
within seven years of the time when they were paid. It 
is to avoid just such conditions and possible losses and 
distress that the chief interest of the Board is in the pro- 
vision of income rather than insurance. 


A FREQUENT QUESTION 


One of the questions frequently raised concerning 
membership in the Retiring Pension Fund has been as 
to the status of one who may leave the Baptist ministry 
for that of another denomination or who may retire per- 
manently from the pulpit. What then becomes of his 
membership? The Board strives to deal justly as well 
as generously in its recognition of all faithful service. If 
a minister withdraws from the Baptist ministry to serve 
in the pulpit of another denomination his membership 
with us naturally terminates at that time. He will, how- 
ever, receive a paid-up certificate of membership for the 
period of service he has rendered and the years when 
his annual dues were paid. Of course he then can join 
the Retiring Pension Fund of the denomination to which 
he has gone and in this manner receive full recognition 
for all his service. In the case of a man who withdraws 
from the ministry to enter business, he too receives a 
paid-up certificate covering the period of his service in 
the pulpit, but his relation to the Board then ceases until 
he is 65 years of age when his paid-up certificate for the 
period during which his service was rendered will be- 
come available. In this manner he will receive full 
recognition for the exact service rendered, but the fact 
that he at one time had been a Baptist minister will not 
itself avail to provide a pension after he has left the 
pulpit for another calling. 
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PHIL 
A Year that was Different 


ROM the standpoint of cooperative 
P etcr. Northern Baptists have to 

their credit the record of a con- 
structive year. Without waiting for any 
analysis of reports, so much may safely 
be said of 1927-28. There were many at 
Chicago a year ago who called to mind 
the old saying that ‘‘ Coming events cast 
their shadows before.” However, the 
signs discernible in the Chicago Con- 
vention were lights instead of shadows. 

When an unprecedented number of 
churches reported at the end of last 
May the collection of a twelfth of their 
year’s missionary quotas there was a 
natural doubt in many minds, after the 
experience of recent years, as to whether 
this exceptional manner of starting a new 
year indicated just a spurt or the de- 
velopment of a new kind of interest that 
would be sustained. Something in the 
way of an answer came at the end of six 
months, when 2,000 churches—4o0o0 more 
than gained places in the May honor roll 
—reported quotas fully paid for the half- 
year period. Only a real increase of 
missionary interest could account for 
such a showing in months which in the 
average year of the past produced but 
meagre results. When the year was 
eleven-twelfths spent, this view received 
further support from the fact that the 
gain in missionary receipts had been 
steadily maintained. 

The final financial reports will speak 
for themselves in respect to the amount 
of money made available for the various 
missionary organizations, but statistics 
will not reveal some of the most en- 
couraging aspects of the year’s work. 
Figures cannot disclose the effects of the 
remarkable journeys of President Cole- 
man, month after month throughout the 
year. He placed the denominational 
program before laymen in a new way 
and he presented such topics as standards 
of giving in a manner that won and held 
the attention of the churches. One who 
travels about the Convention area gets 
reflections of this from all sides. 

That the tide was turning might have 
been understood from the spirit mani- 
fested in the special sessions of As- 
sociations, which took first place in the 
field activities of the year. No less than 
272 of these associational missionary 
meetings were held down to April rst, 
and the best commentary on the interest 


aroused is the fact that in almost every 
instance it was voted to hold a similar 
meeting in the year following. 

Another marked gain in quota accept- 
ances is also to be recorded. In some 
states this gain has been very significant, 
and when the actual results are tabu- 
lated, which will be done as soon as 
possible, it will show a surprising number 
of churches that began the year 1928-29 
prepared to produce missionary funds in 
every month of the twelve. The standard 
promotional program, providing for 
acceptance and pledging of quotas in 
advance, has commended itself to the 
churches as a common-sense substitute 
for the former practice of indefinite 
collections, with high pressure cam- 
paigning the usual thing in the last 
weeks of the year. 


Keeps Time for Missions 


A Baptist missionary clock has been 
distributed among the churches as a 
means of keeping before the people 
throughout the year the progress made 
in meeting missionary quotas. It is a 
poster to which are fastened movable 
hands that indicate from month to 
month the amount due under the ac- 
cepted quota and also the amount 
actually paid—if there happens to be a 
difference. The clock was first used as 
a wall chart in meetings by the Com- 
mittee of Conference of the two national 
woman’s societies, and proved such an 
effective method of impressing the idea 
of regular, one-twelfth per month pay- 
ments that its use on a wider scale was 
decided on. Hung in the church rooms or 
vestibule, it shows at a glance how ntis- 
sionary responsibilities are being met. 
Another advantage is that it is quickly 
and easily made ready for use and after 
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that requires only the attention necessary 
to keep the position of the hands adjusted 
to the record of quota payments. 


Another Chance to Double Dollars 


It will be remembered that the offer to 
Northern Baptists made last year by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., applies also 
to the year 1928-29. Specifically, he 
pledged once more an unconditional gift 
of $250,000, and up to the limit of 
another $250,000 will duplicate any gain 
which the denomination makes in its 
unified budget receipts over the year 
preceding. This time the denomination 
had notice before the year began. The 
limit of the offer can be claimed without 
a doubt, and will be if there is an ap- 
proach to the level of missionary giving 
established in former years. 


Exhibit to Help the Church 


The Missionary Exhibit, which is a 
part of every Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, was planned to have a novel and 
definite character in the Convention at 
Detroit. The whole Exhibit for this 
occasion was arranged with the central 
purpose of helping the local church ‘‘put 
across”? its missionary quota. A col- 
lection of successful financial plans that 
have been used by churches in various 
localities was one of the features of 
practical interest. 


www 


The Church Calendar Service, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, now 
furnishes a calendar for churches that 


do their local printing on a mimeograph. ° 


The size has been altered so as to permit 
of its use on any duplicating machine. 


WwW 

There is in prospect a simple, informal 
statement of the standard denominational 
program, for the information of church 
members in general. This promotional 
program has never been formulated ex- 
cept as it was drafted for presentation to 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
and the Convention in the year of its 
adoption. Interest has developed to such 
a point that the statement drawn up for 
the information of leaders needs to be 
amplified and explained. Every month 
now gives the plan and principles that 
underlie it a better standing with the 
denomination. The successive steps, 
January for information, February for 
quota acceptance, March for the every 
member canvass, and every month in the 
year a period that should produce one- 
twelfth of the quota, are of a common 
sense quality. Here is the way to secu- 
rity, order and freedom from high 
pressure methods. 
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FIFTEEN REGULAR graduates and three 
special students of the Karen Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Insein, Burma, 
were sent out early this year to become 
leaders of their people. This year for 
the first time the Seminary undertook a 
Vacation School, with courses planned to 
meet the needs of the pastors who each 
year return for the alumni meetings. 
Twenty-five pastors enrolled for the 
newly started classes. 


Kw OW 


Miss CLARA TINGLEY writes from 
Bassein, Burma, of a meeting of the 
World Wide Guilds and the Royal Am- 
bassadors, with representatives from the 
C. W. C. present. The Royal Ambassa- 
dors put on the dramatization of Living- 
stone in English. There are now four 
Guild Chapters and three C. W. C. 
groups. Practically every girl is receiving 
missionary training. 


x KK 


Rev. Percy T. CHAPMAN, who for 
eleven years has been a missionary of the 
Home Mission Society in Salvador, and 
who for the past six years has been in 
charge of the work as general missionary, 
has resigned and with Mrs. Chapman has 
returned to his home in England. In 
addition to directing the work of the 
Salvador pastors, Mr. Chapman has been 
successful in leading the churches to se- 
cure meeting-houses or lots and in pro- 
moting the sale and distribution of evan- 
gelical literature. He developed a large 
mail-order book business throughout the 
republic. In accepting his resignation 
the Home Mission Society put on record 
its appreciation of the faithful service 
Mr. Chapman had rendered. Rev. John 
G. Todd will move from Santa Ana to 
San Salvador and take the place of Mr. 
Chapman, and Rev. Jose L. Delgado will 
come from the pastorate of the Rio 
Piedras Church in Porto Rico to serve as 
a missionary in Salvador. 


www 


OF THE TWELVE non-Christian girls in 
the Swatow school, as reported by Miss 
Elsie Kittlitz, four have already accepted 
Christ, and two of these have been bap- 
tized. Miss Kittlitz writes: ‘‘Please 
pray for these girls. Pray, too, for the 
ctrengthening of the Christians and espe- 
sially for those in danger zones.”’ 


Mrs. C. C. Chen of Shanghai 


Mrs. C. C. Chen was one of the four- 
teen delegates sent from China to the 
special meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Jerusalem. She is the 
wife of Dr. C. C. Chen, head of the De- 
partment of Biology at Shanghai Baptist 
College. Mrs. Chen received her early 
training at Ningpo, her birthplace, later 
attending the Bridgman School in Shang- 
hai. Graduating in 1910, she became a 
teacher, and in 1916 came to America to 
study. After attending Mount Holyoke 
College until 1918, she returned to China 
and in 1919 went to Shanghai College 
with her husband, to teach in the 
Academy. 

In 1926 Mrs. Chen was a delegate to 
the World Young Women’s Christian 
Association Conference in London, and 
attended various other conferences in 
England, Europe and America. She 
afterwards became the Principal of the 
Bridgman School. Mrs. Chen is Chair- 
man of the Board of the Shanghai Chris- 
tian Women’s Medical College, Vice- 
chairman of the National Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association of China, and 
Chairman of the Student Committee of 
the Association. With other Baptist 
delegates to the Jerusalem Conference 
she will attend the Northern Baptist 
Convention and the meetings of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance at Toronto. 

The two other delegates sent to Jeru- 
salem by the Baptist Missions of China 
are Rev. T. C. Bau, Secretary of the 
Chekiang-Shanghai Convention, and Rev. 
Donald Fay, pastor of the Chengtu Bap- 
tist Church and Dean of the West China 
Union University. 





PROF. AND MRS. C. C. CHEN 


EARLY IN FEBRUARY Rev. Harry 
Strachan of the Latin American Evan- 
gelization Campaign, accompanied by 
Rev. Sergio M. Alfaro, a Porto Rican 
evangelist, went to Nicaragua for special 
meetings. They visited all of the towns 
where Baptist churches are located, but 
in Managua they had their largest work. 
Night after night as many as a thousand 
people gathered in the auditorium of the 
Boys’ School to hear the eloquent ad- 
dresses of the Porto Rican preacher. 
Many who would never have gone to a 
service in an Evangelical church, came 
to know about the Baptist work and had 
their prejudices broken down. Many 
came to know Christ as their Saviour. 
On the fourth night the police arrested 
the speaker without preferring any 
charge against him, and cast him into 
jail, hoping in this way to prevent a 
meeting. Through the intervention of 
the missionaries and the American min- 
ister he was released and returned to the 
meeting in time to give an address. These 
meetings were helpful in stimulating the 
evangelistic zeal of our Baptist missions. 


www 


AT THE CHRISTMAS service at Kiating, 
West China, nine people were baptized, 
three women and six men. Three of the 
latter were young men. These candidates 
were members of the inquirers’ class held 
in December and at its close they, with 
one other, were found ready for church 
membership. Other people were reported 
by Mr. L. A. Lovegren to be awaiting 
baptism in three of the outstations. 


We Ye 


IN THE ALLUR field of South India, 103 
people were baptized last year. A Bible 
Training School has been opened and 
enrolls eleven men and women. Three 
centers of work on the field are asking for 
church organization. Village schools 
numter 31 and have an enrolment of 446 
boys and girls. 


WW He 


Dr. Cuipa, Vice-president of Mabie 
Memorial School at Yokohama, has been 
appointed a delegate to the World 
Sunday School Convention which is to 
meet in Los Angeles in July. He will be 
a representative of the National Sunday 
School Association of Japan. 
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The Szechwan Baptist Convention of West China 


A MEETING OF UNUSUAL SIGNIFICANCE TO THE FUTURE OF 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN CHINA 


BY REV. L. A. LOVEGREN OF KIATING 


4 Bao 1928 meeting of the Szechwan 
Baptist Convention of Kiating, 
January 7-14, was in many ways the 
most significant and important yet 
held in West China. The departure of 
most of the missionaries for the coast 
and America last January and February 
made it imperative that the work of 
the stations be given largely into the 
hands of our Chinese co-workers. This 
was done with fear and trembling on 
the part of some, and some work was 
closed, but most of it has been carried on. 
Our Chinese brethren have grown during 
the past year in a remarkable way. 
Perhaps it needed such an emergency as 
we have had to show them and us what 
they are able to do. 

Preliminary steps had been taken to 
prepare our Chinese friends for a big 
change in administration, and they came 
to the convention with the thought that 
history would be made. I do not know 
if they were really prepared for what we 
offered them, but it was a dramatic and 
history making hour when Dr. J. Taylor 
reviewed the Baptist work in Szechwan 
and then told them that the Mission 
Conference was greatly desirous that 
they should assume responsibility for the 
administration of all the mission work 
and funds in our three stations of Kiating, 
Suifu, and Yachow, and for all work in 
Chengtu except that in union educational 
institutions. When Dr. Taylor finished 
speaking there was silence for some time, 
and then one or two expressed their feeling 
of unworthiness to assume the great 
responsibility offered to them. One 
perhaps put the thought of the group 
when he said, ‘“‘ This is what we have been 
hoping for, but now that it has come it 
frightens us.” 

It should be emphasized that the rela- 
tions between the missionaries and our 
Chinese co-workers and church members 
are of the closest and on the basis of the 
fullest mutual confidence. We were 
delegates to their convention with full 
voting powers; they put us on their 
important committees; they even chose 
Mr. Openshaw to be their executive sec- 
retary for this coming year. In the 
discussions about the advisability of 
accepting our offer they availed 
themselves of the advice and help of the 
missionaries by putting two of our num- 
ber on the special committee that consid- 
ered the matter; and when they accepted 


the offer they asked for the cooperation 
of the missionaries in the administration 
of the work and funds. We, as mission- 
aries, are not simply advisors, whose ad- 
vice may or may not be followed, but we 
are active members of the organization 
on the same basis as the Chinese, and 
this is because they want us. What could 
be better? 

Our Chinese Christians have found 
themselves and will be able to do big 
things for Christ here. They are our 
brothers and sisters and we have con- 
fidence both in their devotion to the 
common task and in their ability to 
administer the work and funds so that 
the best results will be obtained for 
Christ here in Szechwan. 

The West China Baptist Mission con- 
ference was the smaller and shorter 
meeting of the two, partly due to the 
small number of missionaries present, but 
largely due to the fact that the problems 
were discussed in and settled by the 
convention, and that so much of the work 
we as a conference have done in the past 
was already done, and done well. This 
was our smallest conference but the 
attendance was also the most nearly 
complete—only one member of the 
Mission on the field being absent. Miss 
Esther Nelson stayed at Yachow to 
allow Dr. Fay (a brother of Rev. Donald 
Fay who is on his way to the big meetings 
at Jerusalem) to go to the convention, as 
the hospital could not continue open if 
they both left. Mrs. J. Taylor of Chengtu 
and Miss Lydia Crawford of Suifu reached 
their stations just after the meetings had 
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adjourned. Of the eight who attended con- 
ference and convention four have stayed 
in their stations throughout the year, 
two reached their station in September 
(Mr. and Mrs. Dye were the first mis- 
sionaries to return to this province after 
the evacuation), and the remaining two 
reached their stations in November. Four 
of the six men are still separated from 
their families, one by the distance from 
here to Shanghai and the other three by 
the ocean as well. None of us are exactly 
new missionaries, the youngest having 
arrived in China in 1917 and the two 
oldest in 1893, the average time of mis- 
sionary service being about twenty-three 
years. It is said that it is hard for an old 
dog to learn new tricks, but this group 
was absolutely unanimous in the action 
that turned practically our whole work 
over to the Chinese convention, and we 
are all grateful to God that we have been 
privileged to see this day. We look 
forward with confidence to the future, 
knowing that God has called our brothers 
and sisters to this work just as He has 
called us, and that they will do all in their 
power to advance God’s work here and 
show themselves worthy of the confidence 
reposed in them. 

This year is still young, but already 
here in the Kiating district there have 
been almost as many baptized as during 
all of last year, and we look forward with 
confidence that God will lead us to new 
victories. The agitation of the past year 
has on the whole been a good advertise- 
ment for Christ and His church. There 
has been an unusually heavy demand for 
copies of Scripture portions, and the peo- 
ple are friendly to us as foreigners and to 
the church. It is as if the earthquake, 
the wind, and the fire have passed and 
God is speaking to the people here in this 
remote province in West China. 





CHINESE BAPTISTS AND MISSIONARIES AT THE SZECHWAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
IN WEST CHINA 
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Dr. Woelfkin’s Last Letter 


In the announcements regarding the 
death of Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin and the 
funeral arrangements, a brief paragraph 
at the close requested that all friends 
contemplating sending flowers should 
instead contribute the money intended 
for flowers to the various missionary 
causes in which the Park Avenue Church 
was interested. Mrs. Woelfkin has 
recently made public the following 
letter which Dr. Woelfkin wrote just 
prior to his death: 

My dear Friends:—During my long, 
persistent illness you have been ex- 
tremely faithful in expressing your 
manifold kindness and sympathy by 
multiform gifts of flowers, fruit, letters 
and other remembrances. I have richly 
enjoyed them. Now I shall enjoy them 
no more. Again I give you my unspoken 
gratitude. 

It is my personal wish that all the 
friends who may have some desire to 
give a last token of their goodness to- 
ward me shall convert these tokens of 
flowers into moneys, whether the sums 
be as small as pansies or more elaborate. 
I wish no size to be a hindrance in such 
contributions. 

I then wish that these sums may be 
handed to Dr. Fosdick or Mr. Carder. 
The gifts thus secured will be placed in 
an appropriate chest and put in the 
hands of Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. 
Ballard. They will distribute it pro rata 
among the various missionary objects 
sponsored by the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church. There their fragrance may 
continue in the Master’s work to the 
salvation of souls. And it is the last 
and only gift that we can jointly make 
to our united causes. The following 
inscription may accompany the little 
chest: 

As the last and joyous contribution 
which we make together to the Church 
which we dearly love and the causes 
that lie nearest our hearts. It is a 
modest token of the faithful service of 
my precious wife and of my own high 
sense of privilege in having been chosen 
for the office of the ministry.” 

Affectionately yours, 

CoRNELIUS WOELFKIN. 


A large number of friends complied 
with this request and a substantial sum 
was distributed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballard pro rata among the various 
missionary causes. The share which the 
Foreign Mission enterprise received 
amounted to $1,173.58. In accordance 
with the expressed wish of Mrs. Woelfkin 
this sum was applied to the Judson Fund, 
the special million dollar fund which the 
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two Foreign Mission Societies are now 
endeavoring to secure for Judson College 
and other urgent needs on the various 
mission fields. At the last meeting of 
the Foreign Mission Board the an- 
nouncement regarding this gift to the 
Judson Fund was received with deep 
and tender appreciation. Tribute was 
again paid to Dr. Woelfkin’s memory 
and to his long and devoted interest in 
the work of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, which he had 
served as president and as a member of 
its Board of Managers. 





Foreign Missionary Record 


MARRIED 
Mr. Frank W. Alexander and Miss Emma L. 
Ries, of Moulmein, Burma, at Rochester, N. Y., on 
March 2. 
Mr. Clarence Hendershot, of Rangoon, Burma, 
and Miss Elva O. Jenkins, of Taunggyi, at San 
Diego, California, on March 29. 


SAILED 

From San Francisco, March 16, on the President 
Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Covell and three children 
and Miss Edith F. Wilcox, for Japan, and Miss 
Dorothy Dowell, for the Philippines. 

From San Francisco, March 23, on the President 
Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Klein and four chil- 
dren, for Burma. 

From New York, March 24, on the Leviathan, 
Rev. and Mrs. M. S. Engwall and three children, 
for Belgian Congo. 

From Seattle, March 26, on the President Jack- 
son, Miss Georgia M. Newbury, for Japan. 

ARRIVED 

Rev. and Mrs. H. F. Myers and two children, of 
Rangoon, Burma, in New York, on March 19. 

Miss Amy A. Acock of Himeji, Japan, and Miss 
Winifred M. Acock of Yokohama, in New York, on 
March 21. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. H. Ewing and daughter, of 
Tura, Assam, in New York, on March 26. 

Dr. Clara C. Leach, of Kityang, South China, 
and Mrs. A. S. Adams, of Hopo, South China, in 
San Francisco, on April 5. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Howard and children, of 
Contai, Bengal-Orissa, in New York, on April 9. 

APPOINTED 

Miss Marion Burham, Mr. Philip Sheldon 
Curtis, Jr., Miss Doris" Marguerite’ Bowe, fiancée 
of Mr. Curtis, appointment effective on marriage, 
and Mrs. Erville Sowards, at the meeting of the 
Foreign Board on April 10. 


BORN 

To Mr. and Mrs. William C. Osgood, under 
appointment for foreign service, a son, at Roch- 
ester, New York, March 16. 

To Dr. and Mrs. M. D. Miles, of Kengtung, 
Burma, a son, March 29. 

To Mr. and Mrs. J. Russell Andrus, under 
appointment to Judson College, a daughter, at 
Berkeley, California, April 1. 

To Rev. and Mrs. F. K. Bruce, of Rangoon, 
Burma, a daughter, April 11. 





Northern Baptist Convention 
The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention will be held 
in Detroit, Michigan, June 16-21, 1928. 
Attention is called to the by-law relating 
to representation, which reads as follows: 


ARTICLE I, SECTION 1 (A) 

Any Baptist Church in the United 
States may appoint one delegate and one 
additional delegate for every one hundred 
members, provided the church during the 
year immediately preceding the annual 
meeting of the Convention shall have 
cooperated in the financial support of the 
work of at least one of the cooperating 
organizations of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, or the work of the Ministers 
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and Missionaries Benefit Board of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, or the 
work of the Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. In ap- 
pointing delegates on the basis of mem- 
bership, fractions of 100 are not counted. 
Every delegate must present a written 
credential of his appointment. Creden- 
tials for this purpose may be secured 
through the secretaries of the several 
State Conventions. In registering at 
Detroit it is essential that delegates 
answer every question on the enrolment 
card, for each item relates to informa- 
tion which is indispensable. 
Maurice A.Levy,Corresponding Secretary. 


Dr. William E. Chalmers 


Few men in the denomination had a 
wider acquaintance than Dr. William E. 
Chalmers, who died April 5 at the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium, where he was seek- 
ing recovery from long continued over- 
work. He had given himself unstintedly 
for years to his work as director of 
young people’s work and teacher train- 
ing, heading the department of Religious 
Education of the Publication Society. 
Born in Paterson, N. J., in 1868, a 
graduate .of Peddie Institute, Brown 
University and University of Chicago 
Divinity School, after pastorates in 
Jersey City, Brooklyn, Waukesha and 
Morgan Park, he was called from the 
latter place to be general secretary of 
the B. Y. P. U. A.; and later, in ror, 
came to the Publication Society. He 
organized the present department and 
steadily extended its program and scope, 
keeping it abreast of the developments 
in the field of religious education. His 
achievement along this line of service 
was very great. His influence was also 
felt in interdenominational circles, and 
at the time of his death he was a member 
of the executive committee of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, 
vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, also of the curriculum of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Two books came from his 
experience, The Coming School of the 
Church, and The Church and the Church 
School. He was married in 1897 to Miss 
Mary Maynard of Milwaukee, who, with 
a daughter and three sons, survives him. 
Dr. Owen C. Brown, in his “Appre- 
ciation” in the Watchman-Examiner, 
recites the growth of the Society’s 
religious education and teacher training 
work under Dr. Chalmers’ direction, and 
truly says that “his genial personality 
and effective leadership will be missed 
throughout the entire territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention.” His 
place will be difficult to fill. 
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EXPERIMENTATION IN A CHURCH 
LABORATORY 

Putting the Church on-a Full Time 
Basis, by A. W. Beaven, D.D., is different 
from any other book, as Lake Avenue 
Church, Rochester, whose methods it 
describes, is different from any other 
church with which we are acquainted. 
The pastor, whose church and record are 
known at least by reputation throughout 
the denomination, tells for the informa- 
tion of his brethren just what the pro- 
gram of this church is, how it builds 
character in church and Sunday school, 
how it attends especially to the children 
and young people, how it utilizes its lay 
forces, and how it has adopted a unique 
“Three Period Session Plan” which 
enables it to bring church and Sunday 
school services together and secure more 
than double the time now commonly 
given to religious education. The story 
grows in interest as it goes on. Of course, 
to have such a program and carry it out 
successfully there must be a church of 
size and capacity and a pastor or co- 
pastors competent to the task. There 
is plenty of suggestiveness, however, for 
a large number of churches that have 
never undertaken to discover or develop 
the resources they have at hand, awaiting 
the arresting and creating touch. This 
plain tale of the Lake Avenue Church 
must inspire other pastors and peoples 
to leave the rut and move forward along 
new lines, if not just the same ones. Dr. 
Beaven has certainly rendered a service 
by putting his and the church’s experi- 
ence and experiments in church ad- 
ministration and religious education in 
this practical and obtainable form. 

The Foreword sets forth some grave 
matters which the churches have to face 
today, when the battle has been trans- 
ferred from Flanders Field to daily life, 
and the church has to face the responsi- 
bility of being in control of religion, of 
producing the religious training to 
undergird moral living. And from the 
Foreword on the reader will be kept 
thinking, if he thinks at all. The Three 
Period Session Plan, with its Worship 
Period, its two Study Periods, and its 
program carefully worked out in detail, 
is fully described. The Building and 
Equipment next have to be considered. 
Then follow the experimentation with 
putting religion into the home life of 


members of the congregation—something 
whose importance will not be questioned. 
How the midweek meeting problem has 
been met makes a chapter on the possi- 
bilities of ‘midweek education”’ that will 
cheer many a pastor’s heart by its 
successful methods. What a “‘Wednesday 
Night Club” can accomplish, with right 
leadership, is a revelation; and that 
without losing sight of the central 
purpose. How to develop leadership; the 
important place of the ushers as the hosts 
of the congregation; an efficient parish 
organization; evangelism as a whole 
church task, to be pursued intelligently 
and persistently—these are integral parts 
of a consistent whole. 

In chapter XII, entitled ‘‘Giving—an 
Irritation or an Inspiration?”’ one senses 
that the author is on rather favorite 
ground. He knows how to put the case 
attractively, while stating the principles 
of stewardship plainly and urging some 
system of tithing; while holding up 
strongly also the ideal of the church that 
raises much more for its benevolences 
than it spends for current expenses. He 
rightly posits creating the right attitude 
as the first thing to be done. Inspired 
and not irritated giving is what the 
churches must practise if they are to be 
inspiring churches. Giving as an invest- 
ment is emphasized. ‘‘The church does 
not need to beg; it is a good investment.” 
The book closes with consideration of the 
mechanics of church finance, church 
records and office methods, and the 
church and its community. | Here its 
ideal is that it must be a force for 
righteousness in its. own neighborhood 
as well as in the ends of the earth. Every 
movement for the betterment of the city 
ought to feel the lift of the church mem- 
bers as individuals and count on the 
church to be on its side. The foreign- 
speaking people are not neglected. The 
social service committee is active. To 
radiate helpfulness is the aim. We have 
given this unusually long review because 
this record of things actually done and of 
plans in steady operation, with the 
background of years for evidence of what 
can be achieved, should be in the hands 
of our pastors and laymen who are 
seeking to make our churches the centers 
of evangelism and Christian nurture such 
as can meet the present demand; such 
as can greatly help to stop the disruption 
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of our homes and give the children the 
priceless heritage of a genuinely religious 
home training. (Doubleday, Doran & 


Co.; $2.) 
Kw 

George Edwin Horr, a Biographical 
Memoir, by Howard B. Grose, presents in 
fitting form the salient features of the life, 
character and work of one who was in his 
day a leader in religious journalism and 
education. Of the little book Prof. R. M. 
Vaughan, for many years a faculty co- 
worker during Dr. Horr’s presidency at 
Newton, says: “I have just read at a 
sitting your beautiful book about Presi- 
dent Horr. It is a gem from whose facets 
gleam the many sided excellences of our 
gifted and cultured friend. As I 
read the citations which you make from 
his writings, I heard again his vibrant 
voice and felt again his intellectual force 
and spiritual idealism.” The Memoir 
permits Dr. Horr to express his Christian 
convictions, and this he does with a force 
and clearness that make the reading 
spiritually helpful. The work is published 
for private circulation. Friends may se- 
cure a copy by applying to Rev. Wm. E. 
Cloues, Librarian, Newton Theological 
Institution, Newton Center, Mass. 


Www 

The Desire of All Nations, by Egbert 
W. Smith, executive secretary of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
South, contains material calculated to 
awaken and stimulate interest in the 
cause of missions—such material as a 
foreign mission secretary gathers in the 
course of his experience and travels in 
foreign fields. This is grouped around 
the Bible and missions, the preacher and 
missions, the church and missions, the 
penny and missions, the church school and 
missions, and the critic and missions. 
There are many effective illustrations. 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co.; $1.50.) 

Wee 

New Youth Evangelism, by John F. 
Cowan, is the product of experience in 
teaching classes in Personal Evangelism 
in San Diego. It is practical, therefore, 
and intended to interest and instruct 
young people in their societies, in Sunday 
school, Hi-Y clubs and other organiza- 
tions. Dr. Cowan has for many years 
written the Sunday school lesson exposi- 
tions for the Christian Endeavor World, 
and thoroughly understands young people 
and how to lead their thinking. He says 
the new conception of evangelism is 
that, “since the Church is the great 
evangelizing institution founded by Jesus 
Christ, all of its work is evangelistic, 
like the colors of the rainbow all blending 
intu one primary color.” (Revell; $1.) 
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THE JERUSALEM MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


By Mrs. H. E. GoopMAN 


ss RE you going to Jerusalem?” This 

question was frequently asked 
among missionary folk during the fall 
and winter of 1927. There was longing 
in the voice that asked and joy in the 
voice that answered “Yes.” Later, the 
same question was asked on Atlantic 
steamers among tourists eastward bound. 
There was a different note in the query— 
it was now, ‘‘Why are you going to 
Jerusalem?” In cities visited on the way 
the shopkeepers and guides alike showed 
keen interest when told that the visitor 
was going to Jerusalem. All this indi- 
cated that something of importance was 
going on in Jerusalem. This was a meet- 
ing of the International Missionary 
Council, which had been’ formed after 
the war by the creation of national 
missionary and Christian councils of 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, Europe and 
America. 

Jerusalem was chosen because of its 
central location for the whole world and 
for what it means to the entire Christian 
world. 

The subjects were chosen months 
beforehand and the papers prepared. 
They were subjects which had been 
found to be of paramount importance 
today the world over. Each delegate 
received a set of these pamphlets before 
reaching Jerusalem. Many of the 
delegates from the Orient were on the 
same boat and hours were spent in 
discussing the subjects. The same was 
true of the delegates from America. So 
interested did the other passengers on 
the ship become in the discussions that 
the discussion groups grew in size and 
the ship’s officers had difficulty in ex- 
plaining to some of the passengers why 
these discussion hours were not listed on 
the boat’s activities. 

When on the afternoon of March 24th 
the delegates, literally from all over the 
world, streamed up the Mount of Olives 
and the writer looked into their earnest, 
eager faces and realized the distance 
traveled, the sacrifices made in order to 
take the trip, and recalled the question 
all along the way of ‘“‘Why?”’—it seemed 
as though a boyish, earnest voice were 


repeating a former query to the same 
question, “‘Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?”’ 

Some of these people were there, dear 
women of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, because of your prayers, your 
gifts and your labors. 

These delegates from the so-called 
mission or receiving countries were not 
behind the delegates from the sending 
or older Christian countries in keenness 
of perception, clearness of thought, 
earnestness of purpose, or in con- 
structive planning. 

English was the language of the 
conference. All understood it and most 
people spoke it with considerable ease. 
There were a very few who needed or 
used an interpreter. In a few sessions 
the hymns were sung in different 
languages at the same time, but for most 
of the sessions they were sung in English 
—and the volume of sound would have 
indicated even if the eye had not noted 
that all sang. As most of the voices were 
those trained in public speaking, at least 
the harmony produced was exceptional 
in congregational singing. 
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The prayer life was an outstanding 
feature of this meeting. There were 
times set apart for individual meditation 
and prayer, either in the private rooms 
or under the trees, and it was not an 
unusual sight to see individuals repre- 
senting many nations in private de- 
votions out under the beautiful trees, 
with the lilies of the field all around them 
on the hill overlooking Jerusalem. The 
devotional hours of the session were 
especially helpful, and they were in very 
fact prayer hours. The atmosphere of 
the assembly room perceptibly changed 
at the opening of the prayer hours—quiet 
took the place of the stir of discussion, 
calm replaced the restlessness that came 
with the close following of the presenta- 
tion of subjects and the rapid note-taking. 
His Spirit moved in the midst of His 
followers. 

As to whether some of the subjects 
discussed seem removed from the mis- 
sionary motive, it became clear, if it had 
not been before the conference, that we 
cannot have air-tight compartment 
Christian religion. The Christian motive 
must permeate every phase of life, indi- 
vidually and collectively. One comment 
only regarding the Rural Problem will 
give an idea of how this is linked up with 
the Christian Missionary movement: 

“In the center of the Council’s 
thought was the problem of rural 
populations of the world, which after all 
cover the majority of the human race. 
The Conference saw, as no such group 
had ever grasped before, the need to 
shape the work of evangelism, education, 
economics, healing and hygiene in the 





FIVE WOMEN DELEGATES AT THE MEETING OF INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
COUNCIL IN JERUSALEM. 
Left to right: MIss TILLAK, INDIA; MRS. CHEN, CHINA; MRS. GOODMAN, U. S. A.; 
MRS. NASIR, INDIA; MISS KIM, KOREA. 
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LAST PAUSE FOR BRIEF SERVICE ON DEVOTIONAL WALK ON PALM SUNDAY. A SMALL SECTION OF JERUSALEM IN THE 
BACKGROUND. A PORTION OF THE TEMPLE AREA IS SEEN IN THE PICTURE AT THE CORNER OF THE WALLED CITY 


village, not on a crude or a simple form 
of city work but on a radically different 
plan from the foundation upward and in 
the light of the best knowledge. Here 
President Butterfield’s great experience 
on this subject was of supreme value. 
Here again the Findings, if carried 
through the channels of organizations all 
over the world represented in the Con- 
ference, can transform life.” 

A fuller report of the message and 
meetings will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. You will want doubtless to know 
if there were any women delegates 
present in this notable gathering, and 
what part they took in the discussions. 
There were 35 women among the 240 
delegates. Basil Mathews, who was 
officially appointed to give a_ brief 
summary of the meetings, stated: “‘Here, 
also, as everywhere, the contributions of 
the regrettably inadequate number of 
women delegates brought in vital and 
creative reality without which the 
Council would have been incalculably 
poorer.” 

Among the Oriental women from India 
was Miss Tara N. Tillak. She is from an 
influential Christian family, and repre- 
sented the National Christian Council of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. Several times 
after she had spoken the comment was 


heard from the men, ‘‘The most con- 
structive speech we have heard this 
morning.” 

From China we had Mrs. C. C. Chen, 
one of our Baptist women who as a girl 
spent many years in our Girls’ School in 
Ningpo. Mrs. Chen came as a repre- 
sentative of the National Christian 
Council of China. She is chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Woman’s 
Christian Medical College in Shanghai, 
and vice-chairman of the National 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
She always had something to say when 
she spoke, and it is cause for rejoicing 
that she will be one of the speakers at 
the annual meeting of our Foreign 
Society and at the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

Miss Pao-Swen Tseng, B.Sc., repre- 
senting also the National Christian 
Council of China, was one of the women 
elected on the executive committee of the 
International Missionary Council; Mrs. 
Evelyn Riley, president of the Methodist 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, being 
the other. 

Miss Helen Kiduk Kim of Korea, was 
one of the prominent women delegates, 
and represented the Korean National 
Christian Council. Miss Kim is Dean of 
Ewha Woman’s College. Her mother 


was severely punished for trying to learn 
to read. When the position that the 
daughter now holds and her intellectual 
attainments are noted, the uplifting 
power of the gospel for the women of 
Korea becomes pretty clearly dem- 
onstrated. Japan womanhood was 
represented by Mrs. Ochimi Kubushiro, 
B.D. Her little white ribbon was always 
in evidence, for she is National Secretary 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Japan. President Eleanor 
MacDougal of the Woman’s Christian 
College of Madras was there representing 
the National Christian Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

Missionaries were present, also officials 
of Missionary Societies in America and 
Great Britain, and of the Y. W. C. A., 
including its president, Mrs. Robert E. 
Speer, and several secretaries. 

The delegates lived in temporary 
buildings and tents on the Mount of 
Olives. As they lived together under one 
roof, ate and prayed together, it was 
almost inevitable that they should think 
together. The Findings that were worked 
out by small groups and submitted to 
the entire body for modification and 
adoption showed great unanimity of 
thought. They are reassuring and 
challenging as to message. They are 
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thought-provoking as to religious educa- 
tion. They are convincing on race 
relations, rural and industrial problems. 
All who attended the great Conference 
in Jerusalem felt assured that real pro- 
gress in world-wide evangelism had here 
been achieved. 


White Cross in China 


Now from Ningpo China comes a call for 
a larger quantity of supplies than usual, 





‘“‘“From Ocean to Ocean’’ Ready 


Again From Ocean to Ocean is ready for 
those who follow the home missionaries 
in their work of bringing individuals to 
Christ. The letters are full of human 
interest suitable for use in missionary 
circles. Copies may be obtained for 
forty cents from any Literature Bureau. 
Reading the book will count five points 
in the National Reading Contest. Pro- 
grams are supplied free. 


Americanization by Volunteers 
BY TRESSIE ECKERSON 


Across the street from the Missouri 
Pacific depot at Ottawa, Kansas, is an 
old, ramshackle building, paintless, 
weatherbeaten and forlorn. What 
varied tales of church meetings, revivals, 
parties, quilting bees and other activities 
it could tell! These meetings have been 
attended by wealthy matron and lovely 
Mexican “‘sonora,” by college professor 
and section-hand alike. The Mexican 
woman and her white friend sit side by 
side at a quilt frame, each struggling 
with the unaccustomed task of quilting. 
Or it may be a dark-skinned woman is 
struggling earnestly over an old English 
speller while her fairer skinned sister 
strives to make her understand that 
h-o-u-s-e and c-a-s-a are one and the 
same. In a corner an elderly lady is 
trying to hold the attention of half a 
dozen dark-eyed, animated children of 
Spanish origin with a story of Indians or 
of fairies, depending upon which sex 
predominates the little group. At a 
table in the dining room half a dozen or 
more high school or college girls are 
working side by side with their dusky 
little friends making scrap books to be 
sent to Mexico that Mexicans there may 
learn American ways of living, or health 
posters to be hung upon the mission 
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because they have been without so long. 
Sheets and blankets, both cotton and wool, 
are needed by the hundred, and if these 
are ordered and shipped in large quan- 
tities reduced rates may be secured. If 
a Woman’s Society receives a quota 
calling for sheets and blankets, please 
correspond with the District White Cross 
director, Mrs. A. E. Northrop, 310 East 
Union Ave., Wheaton, Illinois. 


Drs. Ss 
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walls or upon the walls of their own 
homes. Such may be the scene within 
this uninteresting house on a Tuesday 
or Saturday afternoon, the regular meet- 
ing days at the Mexican Baptist Mission. 

Who conceived the idea of such an 
enterprise? Who runs it? How is it 
financed? On just such a day as the 
one described above a neat, smiling little 
woman with twinkling eyes may be 
found greeting Mexican and American 
alike. This woman is a Christian 
Americanization volunteer, a member of 
a local Baptist church and founder of the 
mission as it now stands, and superin- 
tendent of its many sided social and in- 
dustrial work, 

In 1922 she began visiting the Mexican 
families of the North Side, and the 
Christmas of that year she conducted a 
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Christmas entertainment in an old box 
car. The next year she held a similar 
entertainment in the North Side section 
house. Then on February 8, 1925, she 
established the mission at its present 
site. Churches and clubs donated 
furniture, rugs and other articles, for the 
furnishing of the house, so that now it 
presents a very homelike appearance 
within. The mission is financed by the 
help of the different churches, missionary 
societies, clubs, especially the G. R. club 
of the high school and the Y. W. C. A. 
of the college and by individual offerings. 
The average cost for the upkeep of the 
mission is about $25 a month. This 
includes rent, light, heat and Sunday 
school literature. 

Without this one fine Baptist woman, 
however, the mission would fall far short 
of the good work it now is doing, if not 
cease to function entirely. It is to her 
that the frightened mother calls when 
Francisco, Pablo, or Gloria are ill. It is 
she who goes down into their crowded, 
ill ventilated homes to sit up night after 
night with the feverish little one, quieting 
the superstitious parents, relatives and 
friends by comforting words of Jesus’ 
love. To her these people turn, as little 
children for advice in time of trouble, to 
be relieved of the awful clouds of super- 
stition and doubt that assail them as they 
struggle to comprehend the Light. It is 
her prayers, her cheery words of advice 
and counsel, and her great faith for 
which they long, and which they may 
have but for the asking. 

Others, too, from the University have 
been valuable in carrying on this work. 
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WITH THEIR TEACHER, MISS RUTH HUGHES. SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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Evangelistic meetings are conducted four 
times a year. The average Sunday 
attendance of Mexicans is 10 or 12, 
though often this figure is raised to as 
many as 18 or even 20. There are 10 
families enrolled, a total of 24 adults and 
20 children. 

During the last flood, five families 
found a refuge in the mission house for 
themselves and their movable goods. 
And many a poor homeless wanderer 
had found this an ideal place to spend 
the night. Frequently whole families 
make this their home until a suitable 
abode may be found. In fact the house 
is what its name implies—a ‘‘ mission.” 


A Friendly Hand 


She was strangely conspicuous as she 
walked hesitatingly to the desk; a letter 
clutched tightly in her hand and an 
expression of deepest sorrow and distress 
written in the lines of her forehead and 
around her mouth. She could hardly 
make us understand that she wanted her 
letter registered, and slowly passed it 
under the window as if it contained the 
most precious possession. Thinking she 
did not understand English I slipped up 
and asked her in Spanish if I might help 
her. Just the sound of her own language 
brought tears to her eyes, but the fact 
that someone wanted to help her brought 
floods of them. When the letter was 
finally registered we sat down together 
and between sighs and sobs she told her 
sad story. 

The letter contained a dollar which she 
had been trying to save for months; the 
extent of her sacrifice was plainly visible 
in the rough red hands which twitched 
nervously as she talked. She was mailing 
it to an only daughter who lived in a 
small town in northern California and 
she had sacrificed a few more pennies in 
order to have it go safely. The girl’s 
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father had carried her away when she 
was just thirteen, and forbidden any 
further correspondence between her and 
her mother. He had also threatened the 
life of them both if they attempted to 
see each other. The daughter secretly 
writes each week pleading her mother to 
answer if only to tell her that she is still 
alive but the mother fears for’ the lives 
of them both if she risks many letters. 
Tears came faster as she thought of the 
long hours, the weary days that each 
passed longing for the other. Just telling 
it helped, she said, so it was my privilege 
then to tell her about the Great Friend 
who comforts at all times, and to whom 
we could take all our trials. Even though 
there were hundreds of passers-by they 
never looked, so quietly in our small 
corner we prayed to the great Comforter 
who understands and loves. Now joy 
shines through the tears, and she is 
coming to know a loving Saviour. Yes, 
there are hungry souls among those who 
come to us from other lands, and it seems 
as if much of this year has been spent in 
cheering the lonely, helping the sick and 
aiding the ignorant.—Marion Johnson, 
Missionary at Los Angeles. 


A Correction 


We very much regret that the omission 
of a headline in Tidings department of 
May Missions placed under an inappro- 
priate caption the “Appreciation” of 
Miss Clara L. Kimball passed by the 
Board of Managers of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


Fifty Different Language Groups 


Fifty different language groups at- 
tended the International Night program 
sponsored by the Lion’s Club of Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, with Pastor S. D. 
Pyle in charge. It has come to mean a 
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great venture in world friendship and 
brotherhood, and to represent the feeling 
of the town here also, for there is no race 
prejudice here. The cooking classes held 
for the Japanese, Mexicans, and Greeks 
proved interesting as well as profitable, 
and resulted in the adoption of some of 
the American methods. Several who 
know English quite well or were not 
interested in cooking were reached 
through lessons in sewing and embroid- 
ery. Two in particular have become 
interested in the church through these 
lessons and desire the Bible in their own 
languages. The women’s Sunday school 
class is more or less of an experiment, as 
an effort is being made to have one class 
of both foreign and American women. 
The attendance has been quite good, but 
it is uncertain as yet whether this 
arrangement will prove satisfactory. 


Another experiment that our Woman’s 
Society is trying is called, for lack of a 
better name, The Big Sister Plan. Each 
one of several women adopts as her 
special ‘“‘sister” one of the foreign 
women. The American woman visits in 
the home of the foreign woman and 
invites her to her home, sees that she is 
invited to the various activities of the 
church and if necessary goes for her, takes 
her car-riding, exchanges recipes and 
patterns and ideas on care of the children 
with her, is not critical, but is just a good 
friend and like a “‘big sister.”” She is not 
the English teacher, but is able to help 
in English in conversation. Special 
emphasis is put on the fact that the 
American women are not to ‘“‘do the 
foreign women good”’ but rather to be 
good friends. The American women have 
found it a very broadening experience, 
and the foreign women love their 
American friends and like to go to their 
homes. This arrangement has met a 
need and offered a solution to one 
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FIFTY LANGUAGE GROUPS PARTICIPATED 
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problem here. Many of our American 
women have wanted contacts with the 
foreign women, but felt that they hadn’t 
the ability or time for teaching English 
once or twice a week, but this arrange- 
ment because of its very indefiniteness 
makes it possible for them to do their 





Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY 


The one hundred and fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society will be held in 
the Masonic Temple, Detroit, Mich., on 
June 109, 1928, at 10.00 a. m. and succeed- 
*ng days, to act upon any report that 
shall then be presented, to elect officers 
and members of the Board of Managers, 
and to transact any other business that 
may properly come before the meeting. 
By order of the Board of Managers, 
William B. Lipphard, Recording Secre- 
tary. 

New York, April 10, 1928. 


A Pastor in the Chin Hills 
BY REV. C. U. STRAIT 


Tomorrow I start touring again. My 
last tour was made when the rains were 
well under way and we had considerable 
difficulty. At almost every Chin village 
which we entered the villagers told us we 
could go no further because of bad roads 
or high waters. One stream we forded 
was very swift, and I felt for a time that 
we would have to turn back, but we 
finally got a rope stretched over it, and 
by taking our luggage a piece at a time 
we crossed. It seemed as though every 
day we had some mishap because of bad 
roads. Next to the last day out one of 
the ponies slid down the bank where the 
soil was loosened because of the rain. 
He had the two food boxes attached to 
the pack saddle and looked a rather 
hopeless spectacle where he lay, half-way 
down the bank, wedged against a tree. 
We could not get him up, so had to let 
him slide down the rest of the way, after 
taking off the pack saddle. He is a good 
pack animal, and I was fearful for him 
that his days of usefulness were ended, 
but after sliding down the remaining 
fifteen feet, he landed in a ditch below, 
and when we got him up on the road 
again he seemed none the worse for the 
experience. We had started out early 
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bit. Of course our society is composed 
of both foreign and American women. 
The effort has been in all of our activities 
to tie up as many as possible of the 
foreign-born to the church, and we are 
meeting with some success.—Ruth P. 
Hughes, Missionary. 


THE FAR LANDS 
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that morning, but it was some time after 
dark before we reached the village we 
were headed for. Our average that day 
was about a mile an hour. 

That tour was bad because of roads, 
but the work was very encouraging. We 
have two villages in this section where 
churches will be organized within a year, 
T believe. One village has put up a church 
building, and two other villages of this 
section are in the process of building. I 
need, perhaps, to explain that when I 
say church building, it is a rather 
euphemistic way of putting it, as the 
ones they have here are pretty crude at 
best, yet serve these people quite as well 
as do our church buildings at home. We 
found Christians in over half of these 
villages. This section is by no means 
Christian, yet there is an excellent start 
here, and it bids fair to be as fertile a 
field as Mr. Cope’s Tiddim section. We 
baptized eleven on this tour, and will 
have some others to baptize when we 
return in February to a local association 
held in one of these villages. 

After coming in I was busy at first 
preparing lessons for the month of Bible 
study which we held from the middle of 
September to the middle of October. I 
had the preachers of my section and 
three other men in, two prospective 
preachers, and one young man who is 
out of the army and who takes the ser- 
vice in his village every Sunday. To 
me the most optimistic feature of our 
Bible class this year was that I taught 
it in Chin. My language teacher was one 
of the preachers in the class. He speaks 
English about as well as any Chin I have 
met. However, there were but few times 
that I had to call on him to help me out. 
I first wrote every question on the board, 
and had the students answer it, then 
wrote the answer. I then had them 
write both the question and the answer 
in the notebook I gave them. One of the 
classes studied the book of Luke. By 
having the men write everything, when 
they were through with the class they had 
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something in the way of a commentary 
for that Gospel. I suggested that they 
read Luke several times during the year, 
with their notebook as a help and guide 
to study. 

As to Haka station, things have gone 
along very nicely. The item of interest 
this season is the remodeling of our Haka 
church. This year Mrs. Strait and I have 
put what money we would put into the 
work towards the fixing up of our church 
building. Formerly our Haka Christians 
used the school building, but since it 
burned there has been no regular place 
for them to worship. Since the Govern- 
ment has taken over the school, the boys’ 
hostel is not used, so we have converted 
it into a church. It has a corrugated iron 
roof, so when the sun shone it was neces- 
sary to have on a topee, and when it was 
raining there was so much noise that no 
one could hear. We have had a ceiling 
of boards and also two Sunday school 
rooms made. Now the topees are not 
necessary and the rain does not bother. 
The building is plain inside, but neat and 
attractive, and we believe that it is going 
to help our work in Haka considerably. 
The Annual Chin Hills Association is to 
meet in Haka and I am sure we shall 
find the church both useful and con- 
venient. 

We have about ten candidates in Haka 
station who will be ready for baptism 
soon. Among these are four or five young 
women. I am pleased about this, as it is 
hard for our Christian young men to be 
able to get Christian girls for wives. 


A Welcome to Dr. Lai 


Dr. D. G. Lai brought his bride to 
Hopo, South China, in October. Mrs. 
Lai is also a physician, and leaves an 
important post with the Peking Union 
Medical College. Of the welcome ac- 
corded the young couple, Rev. A. S. 
Adams wrote on October 31: “Saturday 
was a great day with us, and Hopo’s 
leading men, hospital trustees and others 
came to our church in force to attend the 
reception for Dr. and Mrs. Lai. (Inci- 
dentally much pleasure was expressed at 
Mrs. Adams’ return!) As part of the 
program both Dr. and Mrs. Lai were 
asked to speak, which Mrs. Lai did in 
Mandarin. It would have thrilled you 
to hear these young folks speaking about 
their work and objectives, but especially 
to hear Dr. Lai speak out strongly about 
what he had seen in other places of the 
changed attitude to the Christian faith 
and a new appreciation and understand- 
ing of it, so that churches were filled, and 
in Canton itself a large Christian group 
are carrying on Christian schools with 
hundreds of students, with a full pro- 
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gram, including chapel and Bible in the 
curriculum, the schools being so far un- 
registered. These are the Chinese Bap- 
tists of Tungshan, Canton. The air was 
electric, and I can only compare the ef- 
fect of Dr. Lai’s speech and manner of 
speaking with a good strong wind rising 
and blowing away the fog! Next day at 
church there was a full attendance of 
scholars and we couldn’t help putting 
this down to the admirable way Dr. Lai 
had spoken. 

One of the leading men, who had just 
come back after some years in Java and 
had given $5,000 toward the new Middle 
School being built, besides giving $1,000 
to our hospital, went up on the platform 
and made quite a little speech compli- 
mentary to what our Mission had done 
for Hopo, and even went so far as to men- 
tion me by name, which was a very great 
compliment from a man of his standing.” 


Another Tragedy in China 


The shooting through the heart of 
Dr. Walter F. Seymour by a Chinese 
soldier at Tsining adds another to the 
peculiarly sad tragedies in China. A 
second time the Northern Presbyterians 
have been stricken, and in both instances 
the victim was a medical missionary of 
highest type and service. Dr. Seymour 
was American superintendent of the 
Presbyterian hospital at Tsining, a center 
of conflict between the northern and 
southern troops. It is said he was shot 
by a soldier of one side because he had 
been aiding wounded men of the other, 
but denials are made by officers of both 
contending forces. The act seems to be 
of the irresponsible kind. Mrs. Seymour 
was in Tsining with her husband. He was 
66. A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin in 1890 and Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical College in 1893, he was 
appointed by the Presbyterian Board in 
1893, since which he had served faith- 
fully in Shantung Province. He was the 
oldest Presbyterian missionary in China. 
His widow, a daughter and a son survive 
him. During his thirty-five years of 
devoted work he made a large place for 
himself in his province, and the Chinese 
are among the foremost in regretting his 
fall at his post by the hand of an assassin. 
He was soon to be retired. The daughter 
is at present in Milwaukee, on furlough 
after six years in China in charge of a 
nurses’ training school. 

A Significant Medical Conference 

BY C. E. TOMPKINS, M.D. 

There is something inspiring in 
visualizing a group of medical people, 
doctors and nurses, in a conference 
thinking in terms of the world’s health 
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WALTER F. SEYMOUR 


and disease conditions, plus the funda- 
mental question of the world’s need of 
God. For the second time medical 
missionaries from various countries were 
privileged to spend three days in con- 
ference and fellowship, this year during 
the Easter holiday, in the Riverdale 
Country School near New York City. 
Credit for this profitable meeting is due 
to the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 

It is inspiring, too, to meet the men 
who have been used of God in performing 
modern medical miracles in these mission 
fields, and to recall the part they have 
played in revolutionizing the health con- 
ditions of many lands, such as the 
enlisting of the support of the Royal 
Family of Siam; the preparation of 
charts and literature for health campaigns 
in every corner of China, winning 
recognition and confidence not only of 
the people but of the ruling governments 
of India and Korea, and other achieve- 
ments. In all of these lands they have 
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Goodwill to Mexico 
BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 

The Committee on World Friendship 
among Children, of which Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody is chairman, has arranged for a 
goodwill project between the children of 
America and the children of Mexico. 
Many will remember reading about the 
extraordinary impression made in Japan 
by the dolls that were sent to that country 
as messages of friendship from America. 
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been the outstanding force in the 
establishment and support of high-grade 
Medical College and Nurses’ Training 
Schools for the young people of those 
countries. They have contributed not a 
little to the medical world in a scientific 
way, by research and study, and by the 
discovery of new medicines. One of the 
latest.is the Chinese drug, ephedrine, at 
present receiving so much attention. 

But there was unfeigned surprise at 
the backward condition of the medical 
program in Africa, where in a very pe- 
culiar way the Christian medical pro- 
fession holds the strategic position in the 
emancipation of the people of that 
country,—now bound down in religious 
matters, as well as health matters, by the 
ignorant, superstitious ‘‘witch doctors.” 
Scientific medicine is ably equipped to 
overthrow this anomaly. But the 
astounding fact was revealed that there 
is no fully developed medical college in 
all of that great continent, south of 
Egypt. It grips the imagination to con- 
sider what would happen if suitable 
Nurses’ Training Schools and Medical 
Colleges were established for the young 
people of Africa, and the trained workers 
were turned loose to face this arch enemy 
of progress in their own country. 

The program of the conference included 
several technical papers by physicians 
residing in America, which made a well 
rounded conference from a professional 
standpoint as well as inspirational. It is 
hoped that such gatherings may be 
convened every two years, thus giving 
more of the medical missionaries an 
opportunity to attend a conference while 
on furlough. 

There were ten mission countries 
represented, with 42 doctors and nurses 
in active service, and 15 who had served 
in previous years. There were 24 present 
from China. 
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This year similar messages will be sent to 
the boys and girls of Mexico in the form 
of school bags to be packed by the school 
children of America. Boys will be asked 
to contribute such articles as_ tops, 
whistles, balls, collections of postage 
stamps, etc. Girls may give hair ribbons, 
handkerchiefs, jumping ropes, etc. But 
the most valuable contribution will be a 
letter of friendly greeting to be sent in 
each school bag, provoking a reply from 
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the Mexican child receiving the bag. 
These school bags will be exempt from 
customs duty, and should be sent 
postage prepaid to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Education, Mexico City. The 
time for this is from now on to June rsth. 
Many communities are arranging for an 
exhibit and a World Goodwill Day 
celebration before these bags are sent 
away. It is a project that should be 
eagerly seized upon by Sunday school 
classes, each class purchasing and filling 
one bag. The bags with proper mailing 
tags can be purchased at $1.75 each from 
the Committee on World Friendship 
among Children, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, but first of all a letter should 
be sent to the above address asking for 
full directions concerning this project. 


An Announcement 


The Board of Managers of The Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society has 
appointed Rev. Charles E. Tingley, D.D., 
as an Associate Secretary. He began 
his work May first and will give his atten- 
tion during the next two years to raising 
the Church Edifice Revolving Funds. 

Dr. Tingley was born in Blair, Neb., 
where his father was a pioneer Congre- 
gational preacher. His mother was the 
daughter of an early missionary to the 
Indians in the Indian Territory. He is a 
graduate of the University of Nebraska 
and also of its Law School and received 
his Masters’ degree from the same insti- 
tution. He practiced law in Lincoln for 
five years and then entered the ministry 
after his theological work at Chicago 
Divinity School. In 1918 he was given 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity by 
Sioux Falls College. He was ordained to 
the ministry in Blair, Neb., and has had 
pastorates at Cheyenne, Wyo., Boone, 
Iowa, Beatrice, Neb., and the University 
Church of Minneapolis. He was secre- 
tary of the North Dakota State Con- 
vention for five years and has been secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Bay Cities 
Baptist Union for the last nine years. 
During this period the Baptist work in 
that area has grown rapidly, the member- 
ship having increased 54 per cent, the 
expenses for local work 260 per cent., and 
the missionary offerings 330 per cent. 

Dr. Tingley is the only man in the de- 
nomination today who has had experi- 
ence both as Secretary of a State Con- 
vention and of a Class A City Mission 
Society. He has served as a member of 
the Nebraska, Wyoming, Iowa and 
Minnesota State Convention Boards. 
He is widely acquainted in the denomi- 
nation and his new appointment has 
been everywhere hailed with favor. 
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Tribute to a Home Mission Church 
BY JESSIE BURRALL 


(Miss Jessie Burrall, well known to 
Baptists in both the Northern and South- 
ern Baptist Conventions, received her 
early Christian training in a home mis- 
sion church in Minnesota. At the request 
of Secretary. E. H. Rasmussen she wrote 
the statement below with reference to 
this church in Little Falls, Minn.—Ed.) 

I am very glad indeed to be asked to 
send a message about the work of the 
First Baptist Church of Little Falls, be- 
cause many of the happiest memories of 
my childhood center around its life and 
services. I was only nine years old when 
baptized into the fellowship of that church 
and from that time on it was, outside of 
my own home, the most vital factor in 
my Christian life. At the age of thirteen 
they let me teach a Sunday school class. 
Until I left home to go away to school, 
and at intervals since in the summer 
vacation times, I have been a teacher 
there. 

Going to church in my childhood days 
in Little Falls was not the duty or bore 
that it is to some children now. Attend- 
ing church on Sunday was the high spot 
in our week’s activities to which we 
eagerly looked forward. Whole families 
went together. We attended morning 
worship at 10:30 and all stayed for Sun- 
day school at 12:00. Much of the time we 
children went back at 3:00 in the after- 
noon for Junior B. Y. P. U. At 6:30 in the 
evening the families were back for young 
people’s meeting and everybody stayed 
for evening service. 

Five families should be mentioned as 
having prayed and worked together to 
keep the church alive in those struggling 
early years. They were the families of 
J. H. Rhodes, M. D. Huff, T. W.! Palmer, 
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Ben Larson, and my own father, Joel H. 
Burrall. Ben Larson and his family, who 
joined not long after, are still loyal and 
active workers. The young people of the 
Larson family have been of the greatest 
possible service for the past fifteen years. 
Many other loyal workers should be men- 
tioned, but these came in early and re- 
mained for many years. 

One bright spot that stands out above 
all the others is the great day when we 
moved into the present church building. 
We had been meeting in a hall on First 
Street owned by Mr. Rhodes, with every- 
body working and saving, praying and 
dreaming about a building of our own. 
The Home Mission Board helped with 
funds without which the church building 
simply could not have been built or 
maintained. 

We shall never forget the fine work of 
Dr. E. R. Pope as secretary of the State 
Convention. Many of our happiest 
memories center around his frequent 
visits to the Little Falls Church. In more 
recent years Mr. Rasmussen has given the 
same loyal, helpful service, while Rev. 
R. E. Cody as pastor-at-large has been a 
real friend, and helper to the church. 

The Little Falls church has been mar- 
velously helpful in its services to youth. 
At all times there has been a small group 
of very active young people who were 
given opportunities for training and serv- 
ice because the church always needed 
workers. While it has never been a strong 
church financially or numerically, it has 
always been a remarkable church in its 
spiritual service to the community. 


Progress in Nicaragua 


THE CHURCH IN MANAGUA has grown to 
be one of the outstanding Baptist churches 
of Latin America, with a membership of 
200 and a Sunday school attendance of 
250. It has always met in rented build- 
ings, which resemble warehouses. The 
present building is the largest obtainable 
in the city. Due to the presence of so 
many officers of the U. S. Marine Corps 
with their families and the consequent 
demand for houses, the rent costs have 
doubled during the past year. The Home 
Mission Society is now paying $70 per 
month rent for this meeting place and is 
expecting the rent to be raised by $10 
within a few weeks. In addition to this 
the Society is paying a special tax of $5 
per month to the city for holding a valu- 
able lot unimproved near the center of 
business, the lot being the one held for 
the church building. This means a total 
expenditure of $85 per month or $1020 
per year until the Managua Baptists are 
able to have their own building. 
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The Women Are a Mighty Force 
SO SAYS THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
DR. W. H. BOWLER 

Two and one-half years ago I was 
invited to meet with the Committee of 
Conference of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society for the purpose of con- 
sidering how the women of the de- 
nomination could be more effectively 
related to the general denominational 
program. As a result of that meeting a 
plan was formed to create the position 
of Woman’s Promotional Secretary, to 
have her office in the Rooms of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation and to be 
considered as an official member of the 
staff of the Board. Miss Ina E. Burton 
was subsequently chosen to fill the 
position. 

In accordance with this understanding 
Miss Burton has been present at all the 
meetings of the staff and has participated 
in initiating and developing the pro- 
motional plans. She has thus been able 
to suggest where and how the women can 
help promote these plans, and then 
convey to the women of the denomination 
her interpretation of the plans and urge 
their definite participation in them. 

To my mind this arrangement has 
worked admirably. The women have 
rendered a new service to the denomina- 
tion by taking an active and aggressive 
part in promoting the general promotion- 
al plans in the interest of the denomina- 
tion-wide program. From my point of 
observation I gladly acknowledge that I 
believe much of the progress that has 
been made in the last two and one-half 
years in launching a new standard 
promotional program has been due to 
the participation of the women in 
definite and specific tasks related to the 
general program. 

The women from coast to coast have 
heartily entered into the general pro- 
motional plans and helped to make them 
succeed. There has been a most gratify- 
ing and delightful harmony in all this 
fellowship, and it seems to me the women 
of the Northern Baptist Convention are 
now rendering more effective and fruitful 
service to the denomination than they 
have ever done in our history. 

& There has been time to make only a 
start in this new alignment of the activity 


of the women. I am confident that the 
development of their interest and par- 
ticipation will continue. The inevitable 
result will be that the women will come 
into a more pronounced place of leader- 
ship in the denomination and will find 
themselves occupying important positions 
on all our boards and committees and 
filling strategic places in all our mission- 
ary organizations. I am jubilant over 
what the women are doing for the 
denominational program. 


Early Morning Prayer 

PRAISE TO Gop. Fourfold reason for: 
But ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people; that ye should show forth the 
praises of Him who hath called you out 
of darkness into His marvelous light. 
1 Peter 2:9. 

There is a praise life and a praise 
ministry as surely as there is a prayer 
life and a prayer ministry. . The one is 
necessary to the other. They are joined 
in the redeemed life and without this 
union full health of soul must be wanting. 

Covenant to Praise: For answered 

rayer; for God’s great blessing on His 
laborers; for His guidance through 
difficulties; for the upward trend in the 
stewardship of possessions; for the un- 
selfish devotion of our leaders. 

“Truly the year has dropped fatness.” 

Teach me to do Thy will (Psalm 
143:10). ‘‘Obedience is the crowning 
grace of a follower of Jesus Christ. It is 
the essence, the very core, of personal 
holiness. To Jearn the will of our Divine 
Master is the chief purpose of Bible 
study and of true prayer. To do the will 
of that Master is the loftiest attainment 
to which a child of redeeming grace can 
aspire this side of heaven.” 


The Need—The Prayer—The Answer 
BY EDITH GURLEY ESTEY 

No Baptist hospital in Managua, 
Nicaragua, Central America, and the 
Catholic institution plainly. showing its 
prejudice against evangelical patients. 
A band of Christians in Managua—poor 
in purse, rich in faith—praying for a 
Baptist hospital and bringing in their 
pennies to the amount of $315.00 to help 
answer their prayer. A Christian woman 
in the States moved to make a memorial 
gift just as a private hospital in Managua 
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was put up for sale. So the building be- 
came a reality, and the Christians kept 
on praying. A trio of schoolgirls deciding 
to go to Guatamala for nurses’ training 
in the expectation that Managua would 
some day have its hospital. A graduate 
nurse in the Middle West offering herself 
for service, while the Christians kept on 
praying. Another memorial gift pro- 
vided her salary, and several special gifts 
furnished passage and equipment. So 
the prayers were answered and Managua 
will have its Baptist hospital. God 
specializes in the apparently impossible. 


The Clock Symbol 

prepared during the past year by the 
Committee of Conference has _ been 
adopted by the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation and adapted for use as a 
general poster in every Baptist church. 
The women can help the missionary 
cause by seeing that the poster is dis- 
played in a conspicuous place in the 
church. See the cut of the poster and 
explanations for its use on page 356 of this 
issue of MIssIONS. 


‘Election Transmuted into Privilege’’ 


Excerpt from ‘‘The Bible and Missions” by Helen 
Barrett Montgomery 


The central sin of Israel was its failure 
to discern the meaning of God’s election 
of His Servant Nation. What God meant 
for man, Israel monopolized. ‘A light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
thy people, Israel,”’ was the vision of 
Simeon’s enlightened heart. 

“T will give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion to the end of the earth,” sang Isaiah. 
But the mind of the nation stuck on 
privilege, and its eyes were jealously bent 
earthward or haughtily averted from 
other nations. The election to service 
was transmuted into a charter of priv- 
ilege. Pride in their distinctive calling 
became the ground of the narrowest ex- 
clusiveness. The nation chosen to be 
the servant of Jehovah turned Pharisee, 
thanking God that it was not as other 
nations, and perished behind the hedge of 
a law interpreted to exclude all Gentiles 
from the promises of Jehovah. The 
nation turned from the worldwide vision 
of the prophets to the disputations of 
warring sects, and, though custodians of 
the ideal of a Kingdom of God on earth, 
failed to recognize the King when He 
came. 

Let us not be too hard upon the Jews. 
Theirs is not the only instance of a 
nation richly dowered for service that 
failed God. The Jew, set apart to witness 
to the one true living God to all the 
earth, failed, and his candlestick was 
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removed out of its place. The Greek, 
more richly gifted than any other race 
to spread the light of art and culture 
among the nations, looked with haughty 
scorn upon all outside ‘barbarians,’ 
dimmed the light of his radiant soul by 
unworthy pleasures, and his candlestick, 
too, was removed. The Roman, magnif- 
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icently equipped to organize the world in 
one great system of law and justice, fell 
to worshiping brute force and cruelty, 
and his light also failed. 

Will the Baptist women consecrate their 
all to Christ and thus prevent ‘‘another 
tragic instance of a thwarted purpose of 
God?” 





Church Schools of Missions 


Moscow, IDAHO 


Moscow, Idaho, where Mrs. Edker 
Burton is serving as pastor, reports: The 
most successful School of Missions ever 
held in this church has just closed. Much 
credit is due the leaders of every class 
and the fine cooperation of all. The 
following are the class averages: Adult 
15, young people 45, high school 21, junior 
17, primary 15—total 119. The largest 
single attendance was February 26, 133. 
The largest evening audience was last 
Sunday when 182 saw the junior play 
Much credit for the fine program is due 
Miss Gladys Laeton and Mrs. Charles 
Cruver. 

Four groups met on Sunday at 6:30 
p. m., the primary groups having their 
work at 9:30 a.m. on Sunday. Special 
features were as follows: Stereopticon 
lecture, ‘‘Our Possessions”; ‘‘The Ring 
of Rama Krishniah,” given by University 
group; ‘‘A Dramatization of Japan,” 
High School group; ‘“Alice’s House 
Warming,” Junior group; address, 
“Christianity in Europe,’’ Dean Eldridge 
of the University; address, ‘‘ Christianity 
in South America,’ Miss Bernice Corneil- 
son. Besides these we had a report of the 
Detroit Student Volunteer Convention by 


the University of Idaho representative 
and also a talk on the Negro question by 
a new pastor of another church who is a 
native of Virginia. It has kept me 
hustling but has been very worth while, 
and best of all we are going over the top 
with our missionary budget and have 
pledged a 25% increase for next year. 
We have two University students plan- 
ning to give full time service, and a fine 
spirit is found among all. 


First CuHurcH, AUSTIN, CHICAGO 


The First Baptist Church of Austin, 
Dr. York A. King, pastor, had a very 


successful six weeks School of Missions, 


held on successive Sunday evenings from 
February 5 to March 11 inclusive with 
the following program: 6:05 to 6:15, 
organ recital; 6:15 to 6:35, steropticon 
pictures; 6:35 to 7:05, five mission study 
classes; 7:05 to 7:25, talks on Baptist 
history, doctrine and principles. The 
programs were under the direction of Dr. 
Jacob Heinrichs of the Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

The five mission study classes on the 
book a Straight Way Toward Tomorrow 
were for men, women, young people, 
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HAVE YOU PLANNED TO ATTEND ONE OF THE SUMMER CONFERENCES? * THIS SHOWS A PICTURESQUE SCENE ON REDFISH 
LAKE NEAR THE IDAHO ASSEMBLY GROUNDS 
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intermediates and juniors. The talks by 
Dr. Heinrichs were interesting and in- 
structive and we believe that much 
valuable missionary information and 
inspiration came to the members from 
the classes and pictures. The total 
enrollment was 103, the largest attend- 
ance 125, the smallest 100. 

The pictures obtained from our Bap- 
tist Literature Department were each 
night appropriate to the subject, and 
with each set came an explanatory talk, 
all of which helped to make the study 
more interesting. 

This church has always been a mission- 
ary church and our present budget for the 
cooperating societies is $6,600 which in- 
cludes $600 divided between the Northern 
Baptist Seminary and Shurtleff. Our 
resident membership is approximately 
600, making our per capita on above 
about $11. We are just entering into the 
building of a large new Sunday school 
plant, but our missionary budget will 
remain the same as last year. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL AT PULLMAN, 
WASHINGTON 


BAPTIST CHURCH, FEBRUARY 5, TOMARCH II 


Mrs. T. J. Schaaf, Dean of School. Rev. 
W. E. Monbeck, Pastor 
Groups and Courses—first four meet 

Sundays at 6:15 p.m., Last four at 4:00 

p.m. 

MEN’s Group—The Adventure of the 
Church. Leaders, W. E. Monbec, Dr. 
A. J. Herbst. 

LapiEs’ Group—A Straight Way Toward 
Tomorrow. Leader, Miss Ruth Flanders. 

CoL.ecE B. Y. P. U.—New Paths for Old 
Purposes. Leaders, Mr. Dunham, Miss 
Stillings, Miss Klumb, Mr. Schlichtig. 
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Hicu Scuoor B. Y. P. U—New Paths 
for Old Purposes. Leaders, Jess Giles, 
Frances Erwin, Edwin Stratton, Ken- 
neth McClaskey, Dotia Mitchell, 
Edwina Houck. 

RoyaL AMBASSADORS—Livingstone, the 
Pathfinder. Leader, Ed Wetherell. 

Junior W. W. G.—Please Stand By. 

Leader, Miss Aubrey Wetherell. 

CRUSADERS (JUNIORS)—Our Japanese 
Friends. Leaders, Mrs. Barbee and 
Miss Opal Williams. 

HERALDS (PRimARY)—Kin Chan and the 
Crab. Leaders, Mrs. E. L. Avery and 
Miss Stillings. 


EVENING SERVICES, 7:15 

Feb. 5. Religious Literature Night. 
“What a Knowledge of God Does.” 
A message illustrated by stereopticon 
slides. 

Feb. 12. Lincoln Night. ‘‘ With Malice 
Toward None.” The Newer, Truer, 
Patriotism. 

Feb. 19. State Convention Night. Illus- 
trated address by Rev. J. R. George of 
Spokane, Ex-Secretary. 

Feb. 26. Royam Ambassador Night. 
Some surprises and an illustrated talk 
on “Livingstone and the Congo.” - 

Mar. 4. Foreign Students’ Night. 
Address, Prof. M. K. Snyder. Pageant 
by College B.Y.P.U. 

Mar. 11. Life Service Night. ‘What 
Shall I Do With My Life?” Pageant 
by High School B.Y.P.U. 

Average attendance, 134. 


Note.—The remarkable record of this 
church is worthy of special notice. For 
six consecutive years the average attend- 
ance in the School of Missions has ex- 
ceeded or practically equaled the resident 
membership of the church. This school 
demonstrates to an unusual degree the 
possibility of harnessing the entire forces 
of the church in a well correlated program 
of missionary instruction. As a training 
school for young people of high school 
and college the experience of this church 
promises much for the future. This 
small church, under the leadership of its 
strong pastor, has shown a great record. 


A THOUSAND A NIGHT 


The Temple Church at Los Angeles has 
recently completed its sixth annual 
Church School of Missions, under the 
direction of George Ellingswood Joy. 
The total attendance was 6,244, with an 
average attendance for the six evenings of 
1,040. On March 11th Dr. John Snape, 


theypastor;conducted a closing-consecra- ~ 


tion hour at which 47 young. people 
responded to an appeal for life service. 
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An ANNOUNCEMENT 


The statement in March issue that 
typewritten copies of a Christmas Pa- 
geant given at the First Baptist Church 
of Atchison, Kansas, can be secured by 
writing to Mrs. R. W. Ramsey, the 
author, was a trifle premature. Mrs. 
Ramsey says she hopes to have them by 
September, after her return from a trip 
abroad. She can be addressed in care of 
the Church. 


PROGRAMS FOR MEN’S MEETINGS 


Our Field Secretary has completed a 
special set of eight interesting missionary 
programs especially adapted to the use of 
men’s brotherhoods or missionary soci- 
eties. The following types of meetings 
are outlined: Legacy Meeting, Radio 
Meeting, ““Ask Me Another” Meeting, 
Debate Meeting, Mock Trial Meeting, 
Aeroplane Meeting, Newspaper Meeting, 
and Dictation Meeting. The Radio, 
““Ask Me Another,’ Mock Trial and 
Aeroplane meetings have been worked out 
in detail and can be secured free by 
writing to the Department of Missionary 
Education, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. All the programs are now ready 
except the Mock Trial and Aeroplane, 
which will be available in the fall. 
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Institutes for Leaders 


Three Missionary Education Institutes 
for leaders were recently held in the 
Chicago area, one for the northside 
churches in the North Shore Baptist 
Church; one for the southside churches 
in the Englewood Baptist Church, and 
one for the westside churches in the 
Austin Baptist Church. 

The conferences were built on the 
following schedule: ‘‘The Missionary 
Program of the Church and Church 
School”—for pastors, superintendents 
and leaders of boys, with Rev. Floyd L. 
Carr, as group leader. 

Under the topic, ‘‘Where There is a 
Will,” Mrs. C. D. Eulette presented the 
missionary program and materials to the 
officers, program committees, and study 
class teachers of women’s groups. 

Miss Alma J. Noble conducted the 
young women’s group, presenting methods 
and materials for leaders and workers 
among young women. 

Miss Mary L. Noble conducted the 
conference with children’s leaders, follow- 
ing the subject,.‘‘ Building Missions in the 
Hearts of Boys and Girls.” 

The attendance was: Northside, 140; 
Southside 110; Westside 150. 








Committee on Scouting, of which Shailer 


The attention of Baptist leaders of Mathews was the Chairman. 


boys’ work is called to the revised Scout 
program recommended by the Protestant 





GRENFELL CHAPTER, SANTA CLARA; CAL. 
SEE PAGE 309 IN MAY ISSUE 


This plan, outlined in the folder, “The 
Standard Church Troop,” makes a place 
for the spiritual development of our boys 
by setting up a list of individual achieve- 
ments and of troop projects. Under this 
plan, the membership of the given troop 
is confined to the boys of the given 
church, and one meeting a month, at 
least, is to be devoted to the spiritual 
interests. Churches using the Standard 
Troop plan will find the Missionary 


= Heroes Course an ideal monthly program 


to incorporate into the regular Scouting 


f program. 


Address the “Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica,” (Ray O. Wyland) 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, for a copy of this 
important announcement. 


Chapter Contest Challenge 
Rev. Rufus M. Dodrill of West 
iMVirginia, challénged other High Coun- 
sellors to a contest for the largest percent- 
age increase of chapters, prior to the 
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Northern Baptist Convention. The 
challenge has been accepted by Willard 
Pratt of Massachusetts, Kenneth B. 
Wallace of Rhode Island, M. A. Smith of 
Indiana, Roy E. Reece of Montana, 
Walter P. Halbert of Kansas, Sandford 
Fleming of Northern California and W. 
T. Turner of Idaho. 


Rally for Tri-State Boys’ Camp 

On Saturday, April 21st, an enthusias- 
tic rally in behalf of the Tri-State Bap- 
tist Boys’ Camp was held at the Memorial 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia. This 
camp is to serve Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, and is to be 
located on an island in the Delaware 
River, about twelve miles north of where 
Washington crossed the Delaware. The 
nearest railroad station is Raven Rock, 
N. J. A dozen pastors, assisted by 
Frederick W. Tomlinson, Director of 
Religious Education for Pennsylvania, 
and Floyd L. Carr, Field Secretary of the 
Department of Missionary Education, 
will serve as faculty and as tent leaders. 
Other leaders are: Dr. George D. Allison, 
pastor Second Baptist Church, Wilming- 
ton, and R. A. High Counsellor in 
Delaware; Rev. Norman I. Baldwin, 
lecturer on Palestine, North Merchant- 
ville, N. J.; Dr. John B. Chubb, dentist, 
Philadelphia; Rev. William J. Cusworth, 
pastor First Baptist Church, Union City, 
and R. A. High Counsellor in New 
Jersey; Rev. Balston I. Ellson, pastor 
Memorial Baptist Church, Philadelphia; 
Enoch Hardwick, student Crozer The- 
ological Seminary, Chester, Pa.; Rev. 
Otto F. Laegeler, superintendent Reli- 
gious Education of New Jersey Baptist 
Convention; Rev. Thomas N. Martin, 
pastor Fairview Baptist Church, Camden, 
N. J.; Rev. Eric A. Oesterle, pastor 
Olney Baptist Church, Philadelphia, and 
R. A. High Counsellor in Pennsylvania; 
Rev. Eugene Paul Smith, pastor Grace 
Baptist Church, Camden, and Rev. 
Grover C. Walters, pastor Tacony Bap- 
tist Church, Philadelphia. 


‘“‘The Little White Church on 
the Hill’ 


Rev. M. E. Corbett, Pastor 


A unique service of dedication for boys 
and young men was held Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 2, at the Baptist Church in Web- 
sterville, Vermont, Rev. M. E. Corbett, 
pastor. All the boys of Royal Ambas- 
sador Chapter 232, 11 in number, were 
baptized and the church printed a special 
program for the occasion. A _ special 
hymn was selected for each boy and just 
before each was baptized the hymn was 
sung by the congregation. The pastor 
says: “I will try to use very often in my 
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Sunday evening service the songs that 
bring back this experience to them. Per- 
haps the very hardest task of getting 
Christ-mindedness in this quarry commu- 
nity has emphasized the need of this 
kind of training, but I believe it is exceed- 
ingly worth while. 

“Another feature was introduced to 
add impressiveness at the communion 
service at which these dark boys were 
received as members. Just before they 
were received the church was darkened 
except for one large candle directly back 
of the communion table. A soloist sang, 
‘The Light of the World is Jesus.’ Then 
each boy came forward in turn after 
receiving the right hand of fellowship and 
lighted a small candle from the light of 
the large one. These were arranged 
around the edge of the communion table; 
then just before the Lord’s Supper the 
soloist sang, ‘Someone is watching your 
light.’ The lesson was stronger than any 
words could have made it. On the first 
Thursday of each month, the anniversary 
of the baptism, the boys are asked to 
light their candles and by their light 
read again their own song of dedication.” 
The pastor adds: “I have 11 pages in my 
R. A. group and every one of them is a 
member of my church. It gives me 
opportunity and grave responsibility.” 


In Prospect 


The boys at the Olney Church, Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. Eric A. Oesterle pastor, 
plan to establish a Chapter in connection 
with their Scout Troop. Mr. Oesterle is 
High Counsellor for the Philadelphia 
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district. The churches at Chester and 
Bryn Mawr and at Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, also are planning chapters. 


A Union Meeting in Buffalo 


The first Royal Ambassador night 
held in the Bethel Baptist Church of 
Buffalo, New York, January 26th, 
proved to be a success. One could easily 
discover in the appearance of the boys 
that they are being touched by the lives 
of the Heroes of the Cross they are 
studying about. The occasion was a 
strong evidence of the fact that the 
Royal Ambassador movement is a worthy 
cause and deserves our best support. 
For the success of the evening, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Collie were largely responsible. 

It was a pleasure to watch the true 
Christian spirit existing between so many 
races, Americans, Italians, Negroes and 
Germans, all working, as one, for the 
success of the evening, which was so well 
set forth in the dramatization, ‘Life of 
Dr. Grenfell,’ and which was carried out 
by Grenfell Chapter boys (Italian) from 
Trenton, and led by their leader, Mr. 
Johnson, who is of the Negro race. There 
was an utter lack of race prejudice which 
is ofttimes ‘such a barrier to the true 
growth of the Christian life. The Shiloh 
Chapter sang Negro Spirituals. 

‘Living Water,’ the dramatization of 
John G. Paton, missionary, was given by 
W. E. Umbach, Bethel Baptist Church, 
German; Namakei, Chief of Aniwa, by 
Elisha Echels, Jr., of Shiloh, the Negro 
Church. This brought to the minds of 
listeners the great work of this missionary, 
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Guild Day at Detroit 

The time is not so auspicious as last 
year but we shall hope for a large dele- 
gation from the states adjacent to Mich- 
igan and some one from every state. Is 
that too high an ideal? Here are the 
plans: 

Place, First Baptist Church, Woodward 
and Pingree Aves., Detroit, June 15th. 
Conference and discussion of Guild plans 
and projects from 9:30 to 5:00, with an 
hour and a half forluncheon. The church 
will serve a 35 cent lunch. The Banquet 
will also be held in the church at 6 o’clock. 
Banquet ticket and registration fee will 
be $1.00. Free entertainment for two 
nights and breakfast, June 14th and 15th. 
Send money for Banquet and registration 
to Miss Frances Priest, 3028 First St., 
Wyandotte, Michigan, before June 13th. 
Be very definite in number of reservations 
for both Banquet and overnight. 

We want Posters, Programs, Year 
Books, and White Cross Exhibits. Send 
those directed to Miss Alma Noble, First 
Baptist Church, Woodward and Pingree 
Aves., Detroit, Michigan. Have you 
any problems you would like discussed? 
If so, send them to me at once; also let 
me know if you yourself plan to be there. 

Last year we had some fine Exhibits 
and should have more and better this 
year. Besure to send return postage and 
address plainly written. They will all be 
returned if you comply with this request. 

May Missions gave Study Book and 
Program plans for the coming year. 
Once more, may I urge you to begin the 
Reading Contest at once during the 
leisure which the summer days give us, 
thus avoiding hectic rush at the end of 
the year? 

Send to 218 or 276 for the new leaflet 
giving facts and information concerning 
the Guild, and its plans for 1928-29. 
At this writing the title has not been 
decided upon but the idea of such a 
leaflet was borrowed from one which 
Miss Edith Wing, state secretary for 
Connecticut, did last year. You all need 
it in your business. There will probably 
be a smali charge for it. 

The picture of Keuka House Party held 
last year is designed to whet your appetite 
and spur Guild Girls everywhere to make 
an effort to attend some Guild House 
Party, Summer School of Missions, or 
Baptist Assembly. The latter is in 


almost every state, has courses on the 


study books and on Guild methods, and 
expert teachers have been provided by 
our Department. The list appeared in 
April Missions on page 242. 

By the way, how could we Guilders do 
our business without Missions? One 
Chapter wrote of having secured twelve 
subscriptions recently. Only $1.00 a 
year to Guild girls, and the best bargain 
you ever got! 

My final word is: 

Will you be one of the 

Worth While Gu Gi’s 

Who Will Go— 
to Detroit, June 15th, and gladden the 
heart of Mildred Davidson and Your 
Alma Mater? ; 


ay fan 


Odds and Ends 

I haven’t been meeting Guild girls this 
month, but have collected a few odds 
and ends of activities and programs that 
may be of interest to you and perhaps 
you can try them in your chapter. 

First, there is a traffic banquet, and 
these are some of the toasts: “Speed 
Limit;” ‘‘No left turn—keep to the 
right” (devotions); ‘Drive slowly— 
school house ahead” (study books); 
“Detour” (Social); ‘Steep Grade” 
(rules); ‘Time to Retire” (evening 
devotions); ‘‘Stop, Look, Listen!” 
(address of evening); ‘‘Go” (benedic- 
tion). At each place there was a stop- 
and-go sign made of gum drops. This is 
a dandy program when you are sending 
girls to a summer camp, or are reporting 
on a House Party or Summer Assembly. 

Then there is a program for an Oriental 
Tea, made out of colored writing paper. 
Across the front of the program, diag- 
onally, are three small Japanese lanterns 
cut from a paper napkin, and down one 
side in Japanese fashion the letters 
announcing the “Oriental Tea Party.” 
It is so very dainty and inexpensive 
that it appealed to me immediately. 

Have you a hobby? If not, why not 
a missionary hobby? One California 
chapter has adopted this plan. Each 
girl chooses a mission field or missionary 
in whom she is particularly interested, 
and she keeps a notebook containing 
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clippings, pictures, and articles about her 
particular subject. Of course, each girl 
tries to make hers a little bit nicer than 
the other girls, and tries to make her 
hobby the best. Then once a year they 
have a hobby meeting at which the girls 
have an opportunity to tell about their 
hobby and present their books. 

I have received an attractive year 
book that you must want to know about. 
Perhaps you can be working out a 
similar one for your chapter and have 
them all ready for September. The pro- 
gram is made in the shape of an old- 
fashioned basket, and entitled ‘A Basket 
of For-get-me-nots.” A very attractive 
cover might be made of wall paper. 
Inside there are many pages, all neatly 
typed, telling their aims, officers and 
committee chairmen, and program for 
each month in the year. 

Oh yes, there are summer activities, 
and in a chapter where there are summer 
activities you will not find that dreadful 
slump that so often comes when there is 
nothing between June and September. 
Why not give a picnic for a group of 
settlement children or the children from 
your nearest Christian Center? Then 
there are hikes, house parties, beach 
parties, porch parties, and the summer 
Christmas tree. I rather suspect Kipling 
knew what he was saying when he said: 


“The camel’s hump is an ugly hump, 
Which well you may see at the zoo; 
But uglier yet is the hump we get 
From having too little to do.” 


Effect of a State Guild Rally 


Since the State Rally at Salina, 
Kansas, our W. W. G. has been so 
enthusiastic about everything that it’s a 
pleasure to be in it. We had a pot-luck 
supper meeting last Thursday, and after- 
wards hemmed towels and dust cloths 
for Spelman. There was a blizzard here 
all day and the snow drifted several 
feet deep in places, yet we had 19 of dur 
20 members there. When everyone takes 
such interest as that it seems to me we 
should accomplish a great deal. For 
the past few weeks our church has been 
having a Church School of Missions in 
which we have two W. W. G. classes on 
“The Story of Missions” and ‘‘How to 
Study the Bible.” The last Wednesday 
night of the school we are going to give 
‘‘Jelizabeta.” We are planning to take 
an offering for White Cross work. In 
April we want to have a book shower 
and in May a Mother-Daughter Banquet. 

The Rally has really helped our whole 
church, I think. When we came home 
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we told the B. Y. P. U. and Sunday school 
about the Gu Gi’s answer, “‘I’d love to!” 
and now so many answer that way. 
When I had charge of the B. Y. P. U. 
several weeks ago, everyone I asked to 
take part said, ‘‘I’d love to”—boys as 
well as girls. It seemed so wonderful not 
to have to try to coax and persuade them. 

From Arkansas City, Kansas 


A Hard Record to Beat 

Our Guild Chapter in Rockville, 
Connecticut, has 13 active members, 6 
of them young schoolgirls. Each Guild 
girl has a missionary prayer partner, 
(some have written to theirs), and we 
also have a special hour for prayer each 
day. This is our highest aim for we 
depend much upon prayer. 

During the year we have held to 
program and 11 work meetings, besides 
having several open meetings, visiting 
shut-ins, giving the pageant “Light of 
the World,” having a wonderful old- 
young missionary who was 75 and had 
spent 60 years in India talk to us. We 
had a lawn party, a banquet, and had 
our Guild picture which we won in the 
Reading Contest framed, paid $20 
toward our Guild pledge, and have 
completed this year’s Reading Contest. 
We also paid the registration fees of five 
girls for Storrs House Party. We had 
self-denial for two weeks and three new 
members have been taken in during the 
year. We are planning to give the play 
‘Missionary Arithmetic” soon. 

The White Cross work we completed 
for the year was: Made 3 baby blankets; 
bought and covered a chair for Guild 
room; made 7 dozen gauze wipers; 
rolled 26 two inch-bandages, 45 one inch, 
37 1% inch bandages; made 2 baby 
nightgowns; mended 10 used hymnals; 
bought 6 universal note books; stamped 
I2 aprons; stamped 6 laundry bags; 
sent a personal package to Miss Howell. 
I hope we may be able to send a better 
report next year. 


Rhode Island’s Mid-Winter Tea 

There is nothing slow about Rhode 
Island Guild girls. There is something 
doing nearly every month of the year, 
the House Party in September, State 
Convention in November, Mid-winter 
Tea in February, and another Rally early 
in the spring, plus an extra Inter-State 
Rally with Connecticut, held in January. 

This party is passed on as a suggestion 
which may be easily adapted to large 
City Guild Unions or Associations. The 
report is given by Rosamond Marchant, 
a Life-Service girl from Rhode Island who 
is now studying at Gordon College, 
Boston. 
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The Tea was held at the South Bap- 
tist Church, Providence. It began at 3 
o'clock with a conference. This was 
opened with “Follow the Gleam,’ the 
Guild covenant and prayer. The con- 
ference period was one of the most 
interesting I have ever attended. Miss 
Sallie Coy presided. She asked some one 
from each Guild represented to tell the 
nicest thing her Guild had done this past 
year. There were many fine suggestions 
given. One group is dramatizing “Red 
Blossoms,” another group has had a 
“Trip to Chicago” social. Another 
Guild told of how they secured money 
for their Reading Contest books. In the 
beginning of the year they buy two sets 
of books. Each girl is charged five cents 
for each book for the first two weeks and 
two: cents per day after that. In this 
way they get enough money to buy all 
their books for the next year. Miss 
Helene Moore, Eastern Massachusetts 
secretary, who was also there, told of a 
Relay Race her Guild is having in their 
Reading Contest. Two teams have 
been chosen with captains, and these 
captains read a book and pass it on and 
do this with,each of the five books. The 
side which finishes last must entertain the 
other team. There were a number of 
study classes spoken of which are either 
in progress or in future plans. 

Miss Coy introduced Miss Gladys 
Watkins as the former leader of Camp 
Sacagawea at Northfield. She spoke of 
the Camp and urged the girls to go this 
year. Then Miss Helene Moore spoke 
as the new leader of Camp Salaam at 
Northfield. She also had the new 
Eastern Massachusetts Guild costume 
with her which she told about. 


After the conference we all went down- 
stairs to the dining room for the party. 
First there was music. The program 
included piano solos, a group of vocal 
solos, and a guitar solo. A very interest- 
ing feature was the telling of a story by 
Mary Wilcox. She was dressed in Jap- 
anese costume and told that charming 
story which Miss Applegarth told at 
Northfield, the one about the Japanese 
mirror. At the close of the program we 
had a social time when, as Miss Coy 


' said, we could talk and meet folks as 





we could not at a Rally. During this 
time tea, ice-cream, cake and crackers 
were served in such a dainty way as 
would make a hostess proud. The 
hostesses had commandeered silver tea 
services and served everything beau- 
tifully. The room was decorated in 
Valentine colors and the girls who 
served wore darling little Valentine crépe 
paper aprons. It all was a lovely after- 
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TEEN AGE GUILD GIRLS OF NEWTON, MASS., IN THEIR NEW COSTUMES 


noon, one which Guild girls are so able 
to plan. I love the Rallies with their 
cheers and songs, but it is nice to have 
the girls come together occasionally a 
little more formally and with a certain 
regard for the niceties of social usage.” 


Two Typical Reading Contest Reports 


Newberry, Pa.—Oh! I am so happy! 
Our Guild entered the Reading Contest 
this year for the first time, and we have 
read all the books. Isn’t that wonderful? 
We think itis. We had no trouble getting 
the girls to read. They enjoyed doing it. 
We didn’t start reading any of our books 
until October oth, 1927, and we finished 
April 8, 1928. I feel so proud of our girls 
reading them in that length of time. 

When we entered the contest we had 
a membership of 28 on our reading list. 
One of our girls has since moved away 
but she read all of her books before she 
went. At our last March meeting we had 
initiation services and six girls joined the 
Guild, making our present membership 
35. For the contest we were divided 
into two groups, the first reading The 
Guild Book, Young Islam on Trek, A 
Straight Way Toward Tomorrow, From 
Ocean to Ocean, and One Girl’s Influence. 
The second group read The Guild Book, 
Story of Missions, New Paths to Old 
Purposes, A Straight Way Toward 
Tomorrow, and Children of the Way. 
We fined each girl five cents a week if 
she didn’t pass the book on within her 
time limit which was two weeks, and we 
only collected fifty cents in fines. 

This year we are going to start right 
in on time, May rst. We shall have the 
two group system again and just ex- 
change books with the exception of the 
study books, which each group will read, 
and I am hoping that we will have the 
same success we did this past year. 

Fort Scott, Kansas.—I have some very 
good news for you, at least we think so. 
For the first time our chapter has qualified 


in the Reading Contest. We have 25 
girls who have read 178 books and 8 
copies of Misstons. It was well worth 
the effort and I for one am very proud. 
Please tell me are we supposed to read 
all of Missions as if it were a book? 
That is the only way we count it. 


Iola, Kansas, Reporting 


This is just to tell you some of the 
things we, the Ruth Brown Guild, have 
been doing the past year. 

We have two meetings a month— 
program and White Cross. |We have had 
14 mission study classes, 12 plays and 8 
public missionary programs. We visit 
the Baptist churches in the towns near 


here, generally taking charge of the after-_ 


noon or evening service, giving a mis- 
sionary program anda play. Afterwards 
an offering is taken which applies on the 
quota for that church. 

Our money for both current expenses 
and missions is raised by pledges. Every 
girl has pledged something and most of 
our girls are schoolgirls. We are sending 
our money in monthly. Last spring we 
gave an “‘Evening’Tea”’ for Miss Lettie 
Archer, a missionary of Suifu, China. 
The Guilds and girls’ missionary societies 
of all the churches in town were invited. 
Then last November our Guild and the 
Junior Guild gave a banquet for Miss 
Ruth Paul, a missionary of Gauhati, 
Assam. We just loved meeting these 
missionaries. China and Assam seem so 
much more real to us now. 

Last but not least we have qualified in 
the National Reading Contest for the 
third year—2o girls each reading 5 books. 
One of our girls is also entering the Theme 
Contest. We were so glad you could be 
at our Topeka Rally. The parts of the 
Rally that I liked best were your re- 
consecration service and the Sunday 
school lesson by Princess Ataloa. I did 
not attend the assembly last summer and 
the reconsecration service was the first 
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meeting of that kind I had attended for 
a long time and it helped me a lot. 


Gleaner Chapter W.W.G., 
Fallon, Nevada 

Gleaner Chapter now has 18 members 
with about 70 per cent in regular 
attendance. Meetings are held the 
third Sunday of each month at the home 
of Mrs. Williams, our leader. Because 
half of our members live in the country, 
we meet in the afternoon. We take 
sandwiches with us to Sunday school, 
then we all stay for morning church. 
After church we go to Mrs. Williams’ 
home where we are furnished with a 
dessert by our teacher. The whole after- 
noon is then given over to the study of 
the lesson and to good fellowship. 

We have filled two sewing bags for 
the foreign missionaries, and for Christ- 
mas we each made an apron for the 
Indian women at the Mission at Still- 
water. Books, soap, and other articles 
were also sent. In spare time some of 
the girls cut quilt patches and sewed 
carpet rags. These have been made for 
the Indian Mission at Stillwater. 

This month we decided to earn money 
for W. W. G. rings. We held a toy sale, 
where we sold toys and candy. One half 
of this money is to be put aside for mis- 
sions, the other half is for rings. We also 
have two dollars on a camera fund. We 
hope to keep a scrapbook of all our 
meetings, and of all the work we do. 

Last Christmas eve we planned a party. 
Each girl invited her family, a girl of her 
own age who might be interested in our 
work, and a little tot that we wanted to 
make happy. A program was given by 
the girls and their guests, and each one 
was given a gift and a bag of nuts, fruit 
and home-made candy. The last report 
from our sale shows a profit of $31.60. 
From this each girl will invest 25 cents 
and turn the profits to our treasury. In 
this way we hope to soon be able to 
order our rings. We have adopted the 
W. W. G. study book, and are planning 
many interesting meetings for next year. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


It is with joy I write to tell you that 
my Chapter of the W. W. G. has 
completed the Reading Contest for the 
second year. We enjoy the picture we 
received last year. We had it framed 
and it hangs in the Primary Room as we 
have no regular Guild room. 

We have 16 faithful members. We 
made up roo yards of gauze in four 
meetings. We have met our quota of 
$20 to the special Guild Fund by freewill 
offerings taken at each meeting. We are 
looking forward to our second picture. 
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C.W.C. Conference Day 


The First Baptist Church in Detroit 
is the place and June rsth is the date of 
our Second National Conference on 
C.W.C. Work, Methods and Materials, 
in connection with the Northern Baptist 
Convention. The sessions will be from 
9:30 to 12:30, with lunch at the church 
for 35 cents, and from 2 until 5. At 6:30 
we shall have a Banquet with the W.W.G. 
girls at First Church. Detroit hostesses 
will entertain our C.W.C. leaders and 
delegates free for lodging and breakfast 
June 14th and rsth, so that no one need 
miss either the opening or closing 
sessions. Those wishing to be enter- 
tained must send for reservations before 
June 12th to Miss Frances Priest, 3028 
First Street, Wyandotte, Michigan, and 
enclose a dollar for Banquet ticket. 
Lunch tickets will be secured at the 
church. 

Discussion of materials for next year’s 
Study will be one of the helpful features. 
Already note-books and illustrative ma- 
terials are being prepared and without 
doubt the four textbooks for Crusaders 
and Heralds, Home and Foreign, will be 
printed and on sale there as well as the 
picture sheets, maps and reading books, 
etc. Never has so much children’s 
material been prepared so early in the 
year. 

A Forum on new plans and methods 
will be conducted. Exhibits of work done 
during the year will come from California 
and Connecticut and we hope from every 
other State in the N.B.C. There will be 
one award each for Jewels, Heralds and 
Crusaders, brought from the Orient by 
Miss Cranska, state secretary for Con- 
necticut, who has just returned from a 
trip around the world visiting our 
mission stations. The Exhibits should 
be sent to Miss Mary L. Noble, First 
Baptist Church, Woodward and Pingree 
Street, Detroit, Michigan, by June 13th. 
Do not send them to Buffalo. Awards 
will be given for the best note-book, 
poster and handwork. 

We shall suggest ways of making the 
best use of advertising pictures; of 
things appropriate and helpful in the 
meeting room; and handwork which will 
be of educational as well as intrinsic 
value. Miss Davidson will conduct some 
of the conferences. 

We expect the Detroit children will 
have some part in the Banquet program. 
All C.W.C. or Children’s Leaders who 





plan to attend the N.B.C. are urged to 
go one day early to attend this Confer- 
ence. An Association might well pay the 
added expense of the extra day for such 
a Leader to attend and bring back help 
for the entire Association. And the State 
Promotion office would do well to pay 
the expenses of the State C.W.C. 
secretary to this Conference. 


Vian, L Fide. 


To the Leaders of Children 


“Oh, it is too hot to think!” they say, 
but there is something you ¢an do sitting 
on your cool front porch, and that is 
discover, cut and classify pictures for 
use with your study books in the Fall. 
If you are a Crusade leader you will want 
pictures of African people, their homes, 
schools, and churches. Also pictures of 
things that come from Africa—rubber, 


gold, diamonds, bananas, palm oil 
products, ivory, copper, cocoa—and 
pictures of African scenes. You will 


need all of these in making your hand- 
work and notebooks on the African 
study book. And don’t forget pictures 
of Alaska to use in connection with the 
Alaskan study book. Keep a number of 
large size manila ‘envelopes and _ label 
them “Africa,” ‘Alaska,’ ‘‘ Missions,” 
“Missionaries,” ‘‘General,’ ‘‘memory 
assignment,” and into these file your 
pictures for use in the fall. Remember 
it takes many, many pictures if your 
boys and girls make notebooks or 
posters. “‘Get the picture habit.’”’ It’s a 
nice summer occupation. 
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What is the relation of your C.W.C. 
to the women’s society in your church? 
At the annual meeting of the women’s 
society in one of the Chicago churches 
the Crusaders, Heralds, and Jewels each 
gave their annual report and in addition 
had an exhibit so that the women might 
see the kind of work they were doing. In 
June the Crusaders entertain the 
Women’s Society. During the lunch 
hour the Crusaders have their own table 
and sing songs, and how they love to 
cheer. Then after the luncheon the 
Heralds and Crusaders have charge of 
the entire program of the women’s 
meeting. Of course, these women help 
finance the children’s work. Why? 
Because they know and understand. 

Is there a C.W.C. class at your Summer 
Assembly? Is there a class on Junior 
methods or the Junior study book at 
your nearest Summer School of Missions? 
Then that is your opportunity to get 
material for your year’s work. If you 
can’t go, see that you have a substitute 
who can get this valuable information 
for you. Those of us who are teaching 
C.W.C. are looking forward to meeting 
the C.W.C. leaders this summer. 


Buffalo Rally, April 14th 

The Rally in Buffalo is probably 
typical of many of the C. W. C. cele- 
brations, as it followed pretty closely the 
program suggested in Missions. But 
there is so much life in these Rallies that 
it seems as if the readers of MISSIONS 
who haven’t the privilege of attending 
the Rallies are entitled to as much of the 
pleasure as can be given in these friendly 
columns. 

The plans had been carefully made and 


were splendidly carried out. There was 
a wonderful pianist and a real song leader 
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for the song service at the beginning. A 
red tag, clipped pennant-shape, with 
black enamel drop letters, C. W. C., was 
given each child as he came in to be kept 
as a souvenir of the day. A chorus of 
eight of the best singers from the different 
churches were dressed in Crusader garb, 
a gray sateen tunic (with a little imagina- 
tion you could see it was steel armor) 
with a red cross on the breast and a red 
band around the head. 

The president of the entertaining 
Company, Halsey Snow, eleven years 
old, was a credit to our organization. He 
gave the address of welcome which was 
brief and complete, and conducted the 
meeting with ease and ability in a clear, 
strong voice, with neither embarrassmeht 
nor self-assertion. 

The Crusader’s Pledge was recited well 
and the 55th chapter of Isaiah was recited 
perfectly by two Crusaders of the 
Delaware Avenue Church. The Quiz 
was very generally entered into. It was 
gratifying to see how thoroughly they 
have acquired information on our Baptist 
pioneers and the denominational facts. 
Beside naming and giving one or more 
facts about such pioneers as Elliott, 
Roger Williams, Judson, Livingstone, 
Paton, and others, and naming ten of 
our mission fields, they told us why it 
is necessary to have more doctor mis- 
sionaries in countries like India and 
China than in the United States; and 
what a Christian Center is, how many 
missionaries the Crusader’s money helps 
support and how it is distributed. To 
show that this Quiz was not committed 
to memory without background of 
information or interest, when the answer 
was given to the question, ‘What 
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Missionary baptized 2222 converts in a 
day?” John Clough, a boy on the back 
row persisted in holding his hand up for 
a chance to speak and said, ‘‘Dr. Mac- 


Diarmid and Mr. Moody in Africa.”’ He_ 


answered from the knowledge he had 
gained as a Pilot of the Spirit of Missions 
and not simply from an answer given in 
the printed Quiz. Another boy gave a 
fact about Paton. He was so well in- 
formed that the Leader continued with 
the following questions, although she was 
not in his church and had no definite 
knowledge of his studies. His one fact 
about Paton was, “He was a missionary 
in the South Sea Islands and dug a well 
and proved that his God could be 
trusted.” The questions that followed 
were wholly impromptu. ‘‘What did 
digging a well have to do with it?” 
“The people didn’t believe he would get 
water out of the ground.” ‘‘Where did 
they get water?” ‘‘From the rain.” “Did 
the people believe what Mr. Paton said 
after that?” ‘Yes, and he stayed there 
till everyone on the Island was a Christ- 
ian.” 

The poem ‘‘How, When, Where?” by 
Oxenham, was recited with understand- 
ing even though it was not easy to do, 
and a poem “Ten Little Heralds” was 
equally well done and furnished an 
opportunity for ten of the little children 
to help us on our program. 

A very sweet solo, ‘‘Go Ye,” was sung 
by one of the girls. One of the most 
interesting features was the awards for 
the year’s work. As the roll was called 
the reports were put on two blackboards, 
and it was surprising to learn that two 
Companies had won more than 3,000 
Honor Points, and that two had read 
more than 240 books. There were other 
awards for some beautiful scrapbooks and 
some of the dolls, beds, the largest attend- 
ance, the best poster (which will be sent 
to Detroit), and the new Herald Band 
recently organized. 

The play “By Radiophone” was well 
done and was enlarged somewhat to give 
a more extensive idea of the work 
Crusaders help with their gifts. As a 
special treat the entertaining church gave 
us lolly-pops at the close. 


Some men loaned their autos to bring 
the children and stayed with them 
through the meeting. One church 
chartered a bus which was a great thrill. 
Suggestions for next year’s Rally were 
asked for and the possibility of a stereop- 
ticon picture was proposed. One boy 
said, ‘‘I have a suggestion. If we have 
the radiopticon, I say we have a man 
explain the pictures as they come along.” 
It is refreshing to get a response when 











you ask for one. I recommend Crusader 
work to some of the faithful who have 
had to do the more prosaic work of the 
church and are in need of a tonic. 


C. W. C. in Summer Assemblies 

So far as definite plans at this early 
date are made, we are glad to say that 
Miss Davidson will teach C. W. C. 
methods and texts at South Dakota, 
Michigan, Lake Geneva and Ocean Park. 
Miss Huckelberry will teach in Indiana 
and Wisconsin, Mrs. Reck at Keuka 
House Party, Mrs. Paine at Assilomar 
Assembly, with some other assignments 
not yet definitely made. Watch your 
state announcements and avail your- 
selves of the help of these classes. 


Airship Views 

Now we are headed for home. It’s 
been a great trip and we’re all glad we 
took it, and I think we all see how much 
our missionaries are doing and how much 
more they could and should do if we 
would give them more money. We are 
going to visit some Christian Centers on 
the way home. I’ll be glad to see some 
for I never quite understood what they 
are. We stop first in Seattle and in the 
Japanese Center. The greatest thing 
here we think is the Kindergarten. It 
seems as if all the Japanese children in 
the U.S.A. were in it. They have two 
going all the time in the same building. 
The children are cute but awfully solemn- 
looking. I suppose we would look solemn 
if we had to go to school in Japan at three 
and four years of age. Anyway they 
didn’t want to go home. They have a 
bus that carries them to and from school, 
and they have clubs and classes of all 
kinds for all ages in that church building. 
You ought to hear them sing. 

The next stop is in San Francisco to 
see the Chinese Center. Look at the 
crowds and hear the noise. Say, this is 
the Chinese New Year. The Center is 
right in the heart of Chinatown and the 
building is the one we have seen pictures 
of so many times with a playground on 
the roof. They have also a playground 
in the lot adjoining the Center now with 
swings, slides and everything. There was 
a dental student there when we were and 
she takes care of their teeth free. But 
the teachers have to coax the children to 
go to her. Most folks jump at the chance 
to get something free, but the Chinese 
aren’t so eager where dentists are con- 
cerned. The firecrackers are shot off in 
packages and on every block you could 
see bushels of exploded ones in piles. The 
city permits them to make all the noise 
they want to for those days. The Chinese 
here have their own pastor and deacons 
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and everything just as the Japanese in 
Seattle do. They are strong: for the 
missionaries though, and so are we. 

We hit Chicago next and what do you 
think? At the South Chicago Neighbor- 
hood House we got into a Crusader 
Company meeting. They’re all girls but 
they are doing just the same things we 
are. They’ve got all kinds of girls’ and 
boys’ clubs, Sunday school and meetings 
for all ages. They need them too, for it’s 
in a noisy, crowded district and the Steel 
Mills are just two blocks away. 


By the time we had been to Katherine 
House and Brooks House and Aiken 
Institute we thought we had covered 
Chicazo, but they could use twice as 
many such Christian Centers and even 
three times as many as they’ve got. We 
think the clinics are the greatest. The 
babies look so sick. When we saw the 
Nursery and the healthy kids there we 
couldn’t believe that a lot of them had 
been just as sick as the others when they 
first came to the Clinic. 

The only Negro Center we visited was 
in Detroit. They had 200 in Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School last year, the biggest 
one in Detroit. Bibles are given for the 
best work done and they are crazy to get 
them. We like this place as well as any 
we’ve seen, maybe because we have just 
studied ““The Upward Climb.” 


The last place is Judson House in New 
York City. It is named for the mission- 
ary family. We were glad we had learned 
about Adoniram Judson in our Quiz. We 
found that his son Edward Judson started 
Judson Church down here in New York 
and this Center is right here too. Folks 
need not ask us anything about Christian 
Centers now unless they want to hear 
something. They do all kinds of things 
for all the family and in all of them there’s 
a nice pleasant feeling. We figure that’s 
because they are Christian. We’ve all 
decided that now our Tour is over we are 
going to call up the N.B.C. and we might 
as well do it from Judson House. 

“Hello. Is this the N.B.C? We are the 
Crusaders who have just made a World 
Tour visiting Baptist Missions in the 
Airship Spirit of Missions. We saw won- 
derful work, but if you had been with us 
you would have seen how much more you 
ought to do. They need lots more money 
and missionaries and everything and we 
hope you will give every single place lots 
more help next year.” 

“That’s a fine recommendation. We'll 
be delighted to do that, on one condition. 
You know we spend all.the money that 
is given to us by the churches and we are 
awfully careful to make it go as far as it 
will. Now that you feel that it is well 
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AN EGYPTIAN BOY AND HIS DONKEY 


MIssIONs welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 


school or in the C. W. C 


Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 


by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 


ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. 
Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ceive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: 


(Pictures must reach us by June 20) 





The next best pictures will re- 





spent, will you help by trying to get your 
church to give more money next year? A 
good way to start would be to share more 
of your own money and talk about what 
you have seen at home, in Sunday school, 
prayer meeting and with the pastor and 
deacons, and I believe they would be 
convinced. Will you do it?” 
“Sure we will.” 


Viouy <: Tirbd 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE MEMBERSHIP of the Baptist 
Church at Ntondo, Belgian Congo, now 
exceeds 1,800. During the past year 180 
were baptized, and 26 more were added 
on the first day of 1928. 


Wwe 


Miss RutH TENNy, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Tenny of Mabie Memorial 
School, Yokohama, has made Phi Beta 
Kappa. Miss Tenny is a student at 


Mount Holyoke College. 
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ORIGINATED AND DRAWN BY BERTHA FORBES BENNETT 


Each of the puzzles indicates what it 
represents. Somewhere in this issue will 
be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the 
year 1928, January to December: 


First Prize—One worth while book (our 
choice) for correct answers to the 66 puz- 
zles in the eleven issues of 1928. 


Second Prize—A subscription to MiIs- 
sIONS for correct answers to four puzzles 
in each issue. Missions will be sent to 
any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle De- 
partment, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Answers reaching us later than June 20th 
will not receive credit. 


Answers to May Puzzles 


1. Hampton 4. Stenger 
2. Bewsey 5. Hooks 
3. Castellini 6. Josif 




















THE OPEN. FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 























A Forward Look 


All scientific caterers vary the dietary 
with the approach of summer—introduce 
more relishes, “‘greens’”’ and salad con- 
coctions. This issue of The Forum is 
designed to suggest suitable summer 
activities for the people who run their 
women’s circles on through the out-door 
season, as well as to furnish food for 
thought to those who, seeking vacation 
nooks, have there the time for reading 
and planning the work a year ahead. 
Last year’s activities must never be 
taken as a model, to be duplicated. It 
is rarely possible to repeat a success, but 
always advisable to attempt some degree 
of advance in order to develop the latent 
possibilities which lie within the hum- 
blest group of church workers. 


SEASONABLE APPETIZERS 
Simple Patriotic Luncheon: Decorations 
easily suggest themselves. Topics for 
toasts or program talks: (1) When is Flag 
Day and How Did It Originate? (2) Story 


of Betsy Ross Flag. (3) Story of “Old 
Glory.” (4) Changes in Flag, 1795-1818. 
(5) Our Nation’s Coat of Arms. (6) When 
Our State (local) Was Added to the Flag. 
Patriotic music and readings should be 
interspersed. (Contributed by Trinity 
Baptist Church, Omaha, Neb.) 

The Seven Lamps of Missions: This 
delightful program of toasts, which may 
be used for indoor or outdoor lawn 
banquet (with Japanese lanterns for 
general illumination, if the latter) was 
adapted from Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” by Dorothy C. Crockett, 
in ‘‘The Star in the East.” The table 
lamps or candles are easily obtainable in 
any community where dainty evening 
banquets are held. Intersperse toasts 
with music fitting the general theme. 
Topics: (1) The Lamp of Knowledge. 
“My people are destroyed by lack of 
knowledge.”’ To keep the lamp burning 
we must have informational programs, 
study books, reading contests, general 
reading of ‘‘The Caravan” or whatever 


the January feature proves to be, etc. 
(2) The Lamp of Teaching. Learn by 
doing. Refuse no call to participate in 
meetings. Each service rendered affords 
an opportunity for self-development. 
(3) The Lamp of Giving. Financial 
problem solved when folks know facts 
and attempt to teach them to others. 
(4) Lamp of Achievement. Draw word 
picture or display real ones of results in 
medical, industrial, agricultural, evan- 
gelical and all other branches of mission- 
ary service. (5) Lamp of Comradeship. 
Working together to develop a fine sense 
of comradeship. Beyond the local field, 
a sense of fellowship with leaders of 
cosmopolitan visions. (6) Lamp of 
Intercession. An inspirational address. 
(For 15 cents a dozen, one may get from 
our Literature Bureaus charming place 
cards in the way of white paper candles 
on brown bases and with orange flames.) 

Making Missionary Cakes: (1) After 
an inspirational address—possibly on the 
necessity for broadening and improving 
the work of the local society in the next 
year’s work—say that every housewife 
is interested in new recipes, and we 
propose to try a composite one here and 
now. Ask each person to write on the 
slip of paper supplied one suggestion for 
a more successful year in the organiza- 
tion—as an ingredient for the society 
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cake—a big, yellow mixing bowl being 
passed around to receive the slips. They 
are then thoroughly mixed, drawn forth 
one by one and read. At the end of the 
program, this bow] with all slips returned 
to it, is carried to the kitchen and in its 
stead a large cake with lighted candles 
brought in to be the piece de resistance of 
the refreshments. 

(2) A Gold and Silver Cake. This makes 
an excellent device in money-raising. 
Serve as the dessert at a banquet, or as 
the climax of a benevolence program, a 
wooden cake done in silver and gold 
paint. If not feasible to make the entire 
model, cover a large, round pan with 
silver and gilt paper, and have either 
wooden or stiff cardboard top fitted on. 
Holes may be made in the top to hold as 
many candles as you think the audience 
can replace with dollars. Take pledges 
by lighting a candle for each dollar 
pledged or contributed direct. 

(3) A Bride’s Cake. In June, or at any 
other suitable time, have a bridal meet- 
ing, the invitations having been post- 
cards with pictures of bridal bouquets 
or brides pasted on them. Have the 
devotional service on ‘‘’Broidery Work”’ 
as befits thoughts of hope chests and 
new homes. Then introduce the costumed 
brides from India, China, Japan, etc., 
each telling her story. (See ‘Bridal 
Pictures,” price 3 cents.) As a climax, 
serve a bride’s cake made like a Jack 
Horner Pie—a huge imitation pie in a 
deep pan with brown paper over the top 
for a crust, strings, protruding through 
slits in the crust, being pulled simul- 
taneously releasing slips of paper tied on 
their inner ends, each slip bearing a suit- 
able fact to be read by its recipient. At 
the close serve appropriate refreshments 
—orangeade and bits of cake tied up in 
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white paper with narrow ribbon. (The 
foregoing are adapted from suggestions 
in ‘‘The Star in the East.”’) 

Summer Send-offs for Missionaries; 
Just as usable any other time of the 
year, only summer is the send-off season 
for autumnal sailings. Mrs. Claire M. 
Berry writes of a Bon Voyage Party 
given one of their church girls recently. 
First, a guessing game was used, in which 
those present wrote the answers to the 
following queries: 

(1) What part of a Chinaman means 
“yes”? (His eye). (2) What part is a 
letter of the alphabet? (queue). (3) What 
part means “has knowledge’? (nose). 
(4) Is used to store things? (chest). 
(5) Is a measure of length? (foot). (6) Is 
part of a clock? (face, hands). (7) Isa 
farm animal? (calf). (8) Do carpenters 
use? (nails). (9) Is worn by kings? 
(crown). (10) Is a small, wild animal? 
(hair—hare). (11) Is a kind of deer? 
(heart—hart). (12) A variety of flowers? 
(two lips). (13) Is found on a corn stalk? 
(ear). (14) Is a place of worship? (tem- 
ple). (15) Is part of a bottle? (neck). 
(16) Is part of a shoe? (tongue). (17) 
Means to equip for war? (arm). (18) Is 
part of a comb? (tooth). (19) Is a 
scholar? (pupil). (20) Is a tropical tree? 
(palm). (21) Is a flower of the lily 
family? (iris). (22) Is mentioned in the 
early part of Genesis? (Adam’s apple). 
The moral indicated at the close was that 
after all, the Creator made Chinese about 
like you and me, and the apparent 
differences are chiefly man-made. The 
prize was a calendar with the picture of 
a typical, old-time Chinaman—cut from 
“‘ Asia Magazine’’—on it. 

Then each guest was given an envelope 
on which she wrote a number and the 
time at which she wished it to be opened 
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(the sample sent was No. 178, and the 
instruction, “‘Please open this when you 
want an excuse to run off by yourself”’). 
She then filled out the blanks on a sheet 
of paper she found inside, and slipped it 
back in the envelope. These were the 
inside topics: (1) A sentence describing 
myself. (2) When you think of me, think 
of (give Scripture reference to your 
favorite—or at least an appropriate— 
passage). (3) I shall think of you 
especially on (day or date in near 
future). (4) I chose this date because... . 
(5) This is my message to you.... The 
letters were presented to the guest of 
honor—the missionary. Following this 
was the presentation of a parting gift (a 
steamer rug) and a speech by the newest 
bride present. Refreshments were then 
served on individual trays, each tray 
bearing a card with a tiny pen sketch of 
a sailing vessel and the words: “Bon 
Voyage, Esther,” the name of the local 
church and the date of the meeting, on 
the left hand corner being the name of 
some one present, as—Mrs. James Brown 
—no person receiving her own name card. 
The idea was that at the close of the 
refreshment period, each person should 
look up the guest whose name was on her 
card, and invite her to the next regular 
meeting of the women’s society, to be 
held at the church. The card of the guest 
of honor was of correspondence size, and © 
on this each person present wrote her 
name as a parting autograph, affixing her 
number as corresponding to that on the 
envelope she had filled out. The 
meeting closed with “‘Blest be the tie.” 


THINGS TO PLAN AND PONDER 


Try, if possible, to take the new study 
books with you on your vacation trip and 








Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 


Did You Receive One of These Checks? 


During the fiscal year 1926-1927 a total of 1,653 checks were mailed to 940 annuitants of the American 
The total sums so distributed amounted to $118,589.66. 


You too can receive an annuity check twice a year, the amount of the check varying according to the 
amount of your gift and your age at the time the annuity agreement is issued. Rate of income ranges 
from 4 to 9 per cent in single agreements and from 4 to 8.3 per cent where two lives are involved. 


Write today to Home Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, for complete informa- 
tion. All correspondence treated in strictest confidence. 


All gifts on the annuity plan are carefully invested until the death of the annuitant when the net remain- 
ing principal is devoted to the purposes of the Society. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
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prepare for their intelligent and at- 
tractive use. See Missions for September, 
1927, for ““A Successful School of Mis- 
sions,” if you have not been running a 
satisfactory one yourselves. The church 
there referred to varied its plan by 
devoting each assembly period this year 
to an appropriate stereopticon lecture. 
(Pictures supplied by The Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City.) The Granville Baptist 
Church, to which the Conductor belongs, 
served its supper for young and old 
(whole families came and stayed through) 
at 5:30 sharp, had the various study 
classes from primary age on at 6:15, and 
vere ready for the church prayer-meeting 
of exactly one hour, at the regular time, 
seven o’clock. (Where that meeting is 
later, the whole schedule can be pushed 
along.) The average attendance, in a 
church that had always been doubtful 
about being able to hold a school of 
missions, was 99. Dramatization of 
scenes from the study books by various 
groups, or of an entire book at the close, 
is a popular feature. In a Texas church 
publicity consisting of two-minute 
speeches at all the church services for 
four consecutive Sundays, and the use 
of registration cards at all services two 
weeks beforehand, preceded the opening 
of the school. In Pasadena, the school of 
missions is made a city-wide interest, all 
churches (under a Community Board of 
Religious Education) cooperating in the 
period of preparation and the holding of 
the classes. Then plan to work your 
reading contest vigorously, possibly 
having the losing group (with the fewest 
points) entertain the rest of the society 
at a picnic or lawn meeting, in the 
summer. It adds incentive and zest. 


Can You Answer These Bible 
Questions? 

1. What two Books contain the Ten 
Commandments? 

2. Why is the Book of Numbers so 
called? 

3. Of what miracle was 
mantle the instrument? 

4. Who captured Jerusalem and made 
it his capital? 

5. What book of the Bible has the 
greatest number of chapters? 

6. What does the Book of Lamenta- 
tions describe as ‘‘new every morning”’? 

7. What miracle did Elisha work to 
save three kings? 

8. To whom did the risen Christ show 
Himself first? 

9. How does the Bible describe the 
fruitfulness of Canaan? 

10. To whom did Jesus announce the 
necessity for a new birth? 


Elijah’s 
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A Messenger with a Message 
BY ALICE W. S. BRIMSON 


A MISSIONARY is a messenger—he is 

one sent with a message. A telegraph 
boy comes to the door to bring a message; 
who he is, how he looks, what he wears, 
how he acts, what his ability is—are all 
incidental to the message. It is important 
that any messenger know the best way 
of reaching the one who is to receive the 
message; it is good if he has tact and 
wisdom in giving it; it is often necessary 
that he be resourceful and tactful if he is 
to succeed in delivering the message; and 
sometimes he must use real executive 
ability if the message is effectively “to 
get through”’; but after all the one great 
essential of a messenger is that he deliver 
the message. 

So a missionary is a messenger carrying 
a message. He may work through a 
needle, or a bandage, or a plow; he may 
do social work or spend his time as a 
teacher; but if he is a missionary the end 
of his work is to deliver the message 
which shall link life up to God through 
Jesus Christ. If he does not do this he is 
a social worker or a teacher or an agri- 
culturist—not a missionary. 

Since this is true it follows that the 
heart of the training of a missionary 
training school must be to keep always 
foremost in the minds of the students the 
message which is to be delivered, and 
teach them that technique which makes 
its delivery most sure. Such work might 
be called Religious Case Work but the 
usual name for it is Evangelism. 

Evangelism is not primarily a question 
of method, but of attitude. The true 
evangelist does not turn his attention to 
that type of work at special seasons of the 
year or on special days, with special pro- 
grams. The true evangelist has ever his 
attitude in life—to be like his Saviour— 
“‘To seek and to save that which is lost.” 
In every activity of every day, in every 
program of every group, the aim which 
motivates is the desire to help lives in the 
greatest adventure of life—that of find- 
ing God. It is this interpretation of 
evangelism that the Baptist Missionary 
Training School seeks to give to its 
students. 

There have been three special ways in 
which evangelism has been stressed at 
the School these past years. Every Bible 
class must be a course in evangelism, for 
the thesis of the Bible is the evangelistic 
message. But in the winter quarter a 
special seminar in evangelism is con- 
ducted. This is a conference rather than 
a course. Starting with the Bible—and 
incidentally several new verses are 


learned each week as a requirement of the 
course, the students read from other 
studies of evangelism and evangelistic 
method, trying to learn more surely and 
wisely and tactfully to answer the old 
soul-question, so often felt, if not ex- 
pressed, everywhere today, ‘“‘What must 
I do to be saved?” 

Prayer must always go hand in hand 
with evangelism, and last year a special 
group was formed with the purpose of 
praying for those who were especially on 
the hearts of the students. And those 
prayers and their answers strengthened 
the faith of the group: a father converted, 
for whom the family has prayed for 
many years; a revival meeting which 
stirred a community; a deeper spiritual 
life in the school itself—all brought 
anew the truth of the saying of the 
Master, ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive.” 

But the messenger must deliver the 
message as well, and so each field appoint- 
ment is an opportunity for that service. 
Sometimes it must be only planting seeds 
in the hearts of little children. How these 
seeds grow the students realized when at 
the Sunday school Christmas exercise at 
Raymond Sunday school last year, one 
after another of those children quietly 
and without any emotional pressure upon 
them told of their desire to give their 
lives to the Babe of Bethlehem. Some- 
times it comes through developing Chris- 
tian friendship in the home: a prayer with 
a woman who is sick; a gospel hymn in a 
home in Chinatown; a talk about Christ 
in a Japanese home—these are the ex- 
periences which help to life those who 
have been won as friends to the Friend 
who most can help. 

In September work was started among 
the Negro children of the community. 
The two oldest classes of boys and girls 
are in the Domestic Science Kitchen, and 
learn to cook oatmeal and bake apples. 
Already the teachers have won the hearts 
of those boys and girls. “‘I want to make 
more of the story period than we did 
before,’ the teacher remarked after 
Christmas, “‘for now I think I can 
definitely work with those boys for de- 
cisions for Christ.” 

So today the school is striving to keep 
at its heart the conviction of its founders, 
“that Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord 
is adequate for all needs of all mankind, 
that He is a necessity to every life seek- 
ing fullest development, that His dis- 
ciples are under continuous obligation to 
press His claims and offer His salvation 
to all the world.” 
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Pastor Dzin of Shaohing 
BY F. W. GODDARD, M.D. 


Four different times in the fall soldiers 
tried to get our church building but were 
stood off by Pastor Dzin and his asso- 
ciate, Mr. Tsiang. Mr. Dzin was much 
in prayer about it, and late one evening 
while he was thus praying soldiers came 
again with a letter, which he opened with 
dread that it was at last the final demand 
for the building. Imagine his relief and 
ours to learn that it left to us our church, 
asking only the “‘loan”’ of an organ! 

Not long after this, Mr. Dzin was 
called home. He was taken with a stroke 
and after a short illness died Sunday 
morning, October 30, just as the people 
were beginning to assemble for worship. 
It was my privilege to be with him during 
those last days. I wish you all might 
have known him. I have been intimately 
associated with him ever since I came to 
Shaohing, through sickness and death, 
in plans for the church and the Sunday 
school, wrestling together over questions 
of discipline, buying land and erecting 
buildings, problems regarding the chil- 
dren, social affairs—what is there that 
we have not done together? And always 
he has been the same, kindly, conserva- 
tive, strictly truthful, absolutely honest, 
in the face of great need for the education 
of his children refusing to take even the 
ordinary commissions that were rightly 
his in the purchase of land lest he cause 
offense, an earnest and careful student of 
the Bible, a man of much prayer. 

How all who knew him respected and 
loved him—how we will miss him—how 
do we glory in the triumph of Jesus 
Christ in his life! The leadership of the 
church now falls on younger shoulders, 
Mr. Tsiang, a graduate of Shanghai Col- 
lege, who for the past five years has been 
our associate pastor. It has been wonder- 
ful to see how these two men, differing so 
in age, training and temperament, have 
yet worked so happily and loyally to- 
gether. It was on Mr. Dzin’s initiative 
that Mr. Tsiang was ordained just a year 


School of Missions 
W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D., President 


A Graduate School for Special Missionary Prep- 
aration. Interdenominational. Open to candi- 
dates, appointees and missionaries. Large fac- 
ulty. Exceptional library. Courses in phonetics, 
certain vernaculars, history and religions of mis- 
sion fields, suciology, Bible, business methods, 
etc. Phonetics laboratory. Address 


DEAN E. W. CAPEN, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 
Associated with 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
Scholarly and practical training for the ministry 
Hartford School of Religious Education 
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“Teach us, that we may teach others’’ 


SrTupENTs in the Orient are eager for the 
Christian training that will enable them to 
become leaders in carrying on Christian work 
among their countrymen. 


—The Kennedy— 








Training Sunday-school and other lay workers 





THE JUDSON FUND 


of one million dollars for Judson College, in 
Burma, and other points of need throughout 


the world is an answer to their appeal. 


The work- 


ers it sends—the schools it builds—the students 
it trains — will maintain the framework of 
Christian influence and service now established. 


REMEMBER THE JUDSON FUND 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


276 Fifth Avenue -i- 


New York City 


( 
A TA NITE 


ago, with the evident object of providing 
for his successor. It was fine to hear Mr. 
Dzin on his deathbed call for his children 
and Mr. Tsiang in the same breath, and 
to hear Mr. Tsiang reply, “Mr. Dzin, I 
am here.” What a comfort it is to us, 
too, that he is here, and I bespeak for 
him your frequent prayers that during 
these troublous times he may shepherd 
his flock wisely and well. 


A Difference in Signboards 


A note from Rev. J. T. Latta of 
Thonze, Burma. 

Beginning with your next issue, will 
you kindly change my address to 361, 
Granville, Ohio. I am leaving Burma for 
my furlough the 31st of March, and your 





next issue might not reach me here and 
I do not want to miss a copy. The work 
is going on very well. While the Na- 
tionalist movement which has its center 
just now in this district is giving a good 
deal of trouble, we are having more 
baptisms than ever. Baptized eleven 
last Sunday in a village where nearly 
every house except the Christians had 
up a signboard: ‘‘No admission without 
the permission of the owner.”’ But none 
of them objected to our coming in. It 
was interesting to see how the signboard 
idea struck one of our Christians Fe 
put one up too, but it read: ‘‘ Whosoever 
will, let him come in and discuss the 
Gospel.” That is what one might expect 
of a Christian. 
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Denison University 
AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 


President 


AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 








For information and catalogues 
address 


SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 











Keystone Academy 


Offers Your Boy 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF STUDY AND CLASS- 
ROOM WORK 


WHOLESOME CHRISTIAN CONTACTS 

ae FOR CHARACTER BUILDING 
EACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Teams in All Sports. 
Gymnasium Classes For Every Boy. 
Winter Sports—Skiing—Coasting—Skating. 
The Lure of the Hills, Woods and Streams. 


Thorough Preparation for College. 
Graduates Enter Leading Colleges and Univer- 
sities on Certificate. 


FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


PRINCIPAL CURTIS E. COE 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY, FACTORYVILLE, PA. 





CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


A liberal arts college 

of the first rank. 

Exchange relations with 
Harvard University. 


For Information Write the 


ASSISTANT to tHE PRESIDENT 
106 LEIGHTON HALL 














For assistance in the selection of a 
suitable school for your boy or girl, wi. 
dress the Educational Directory, Mzus- 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. State your problem clearly, giv- 
ing us detailed information as to rates 
and location desired, etc. 








Cook Academy 


Fifty-sixth year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are successful in 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region with 
splendid health record. All body-building 
athletics. Christian influences and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address 


The Principal, Box M, Montour Falls, N. Y. 








BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 





the largest Christian work. 


bined with departments of Language, 


Considers its supreme service to be the enlistment and equipment of men and women for 


At the same time it offers unique opportunities for training in Raginerring, Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical, and in the departments sg nag Physical and Chemical Science. Com- 
iterature, 


A REAL COLLEGE 
Taught by those who place the emphasis on the spiritual facts of life, these make 
A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Philosophy and History, these make 





EMORY W. HUNT, D.D., LL.D., President 


For catalogue and information, address 


H. W. Holter, Registrar, Dept. A Lewisburg, Pa. 








Colby for Girls 


(Colby Academy) 
Preparatory School and 
Junior College 
Music—Secretarial 
Science—College Prep. 
Strong Faculty _ 
Christian Influence 
Address : 


H. L. Sawyer, Headmaster 


New London New Hamp. 








PEDDIE 


A Christian College Preparatory 
Boarding School for Boys. 350 
boys from 30 states and 5 foreign 
countries. Graduates in 26 col- 
leges. Nine miles from Princeton. 
Summer Session July 16 to Sept. 
1. 63rd year opens Sept. 18, 1928. 
Special rates to clergymen and 
missionaries. 

Catalogue and booklets on request. 
R. W. SWETLAND, LL. D. 
Head Master 
Hightstown - - New Jersey 








A Vigorous R. A. Chapter 


At the Nicetown Church, Rev. Addison 
E. Pero, Pastor, in the Philadelphia area, 
a very active Chapter is attracting 
considerable attention. This Chapter 
recently furnished and decorated a special 
room in the church and is planning to 
start a circulating library. The boys hope 
to include the missionary biographies 
upon which the Royal Ambassador 
programs are based. Recently this Chap- 
ter held an open social for the purpose of 
enlarging its membership and gave a 
demonstration of a chapter meeting. 








Sioux Falls College 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 
J. A. Cooper, Pres. 
A Christian college emphasizing 
character building 
A four-year college course 
A two-year normal course 
Diploma course in music 


$100,000 Residence Hall for girls now 


building 
Enlarged program for 1928 
Write to the Registrar 
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KEUKA PARK 
Keuka College ‘New%érx 
A home college for women. Registration limited to 240. Expenses 
$550 per year. All courses lead to B. A. or B.S. Fully accredited. 
Located in the “Finger Lakes Region.” 
A. H. NORTON, President 


University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 


Accredited by Association 
of American Universities. 


Standard Equipment. Christian Ideals. 




















THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES and TRAINING SCHOOLS 








CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and Room-rent free. 
Scholarships available for approved students. 


Seminary’s relations to University of Pennsylvania warrant offer of the following 
courses: 
I. Resident Course for Preachers and Pastors. Seminary degree of B. A. or Diploma. © 


II. Resident Course with special emphasis on Religious Education and Social 
Service. Seminary degree of B. D., University degree of A. M. 


III. Resident Training for Advanced Scholarship. ’ Graduate Course. 
degree of Th. M., University degree of Ph. D. 


Address MILTON G. EVANS, President, Chester, Pa. 


Correspondence Department for Ministers and Christian Workers. Faculty Certifi- 
cate. Total expense about $10 a year. 


Address RITTENHOUSE NEISSER, Director, Chester, Pa. 


Seminary 











Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Evangelical : Baptistic 


New Buildings — Married Students Dormitory Under Construction — Larger Library — 
Additional Full-Time Members of the Faculty — Department of Christian 
Education Greatiy Enlarged — Increased Facilities — For College and 
Non-College Men and Women. 


Evangelistic : Positive : Practical : Missionary : 


Courses leading to the Th.M., B.D., S.T.B., Th.B., and the non-academic degrees of 
Th.G. and Ev.G., also Christian Worker’s Certificate. 


Affiliated Schools 
PASTOR’S COLLEGE—A new two-year English course. Diploma granted. William 
L. Ferguson, D.D., Dean. 
NORWEGIAN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Co-operating with Norwegian 
Baptist Conference. Rev. Peder Stiansen, Dean. 
DANISH BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Co-operating with Danish Baptist 
onference. Julius A. Jensen, D.D., Dean. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL—Continuing work done by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and the American Baptist Publication 
Society. Rev. E. A. Shulls, Th.M., Director. 


George W. Taft, D.D., President, 3040 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 











The Newton 
Theological 
Institution 


(A School for leaders founded in 
1825) 


Courses leading to B.D. and 
S.T.M. Degrees. Special pro- 
vision for Post-Graduates 


Courses in Religious 
Education for Women 


For information, address 


Everett C. Herrick, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 














KANSAS CITY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AIMS 


DEPARTMENTS 


COSTS 


SEMINARY HEIGHTS, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Central School of the Continent 


That men shall go to their ministry loyal to the Bible as the Word of God, to Jesus the Son of 
God, and to the New Testament Church. 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Trains men for a New Testament ministry in a modern age. 
Leaders in Religious Education, Bible teachers, Missionaries. 
Courses comprehensive and thorough, leading to the degree of Th.B. and B.D. 
Seven capable and experienced teachers. 
MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Trains women for missionary fields, Leaders in Week Day Schools of Religion, etc. 
Pastors’ Assistants, Offers exceptional opportunity for ministers’ wives. 
Six experienced and capable teachers. 


Tuition free. Expenses low. Many opportunities for student pastors. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24, 1928. For informatson write 
LYMAN M. DENTON, M.A., Th.D., D.D., President 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Trains for Leadership in Church 
and Kingdom Service 
Faculty of 18 Enrollment 328 


SEMINARY—Karl J. Karlson, Dean. Offers three 
years’ course leading up to degrees B. D., and 
B. Also special two years’ course leading to 
the degree Th. G. Prepares students for 
bilingual work. 
ACADEMY—A. J. Wingblade, Principal. Courses: 
College and Seminary Preparatory, Music, Public 
Speaking. Two years’ Bible courses offered in 
cademy. Accredited. 
missionary spirit. 


Bible and Missionary Training — Two Years 


A School with a Purpose which makes In- 
vestments of Life and Money worth while. 


Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, 


Strong religious and 

















THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 


train as pastor's assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement 
work, etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual 
gtowth of the students. Send for catalogue. 





Miss HATTIE PrIcE of Mandalay, in 
reporting a street meeting held by a 
group of Buddhist priests, relates some 
of their remarks. One said that there 
were 8,700 priests in Burma, but that 
one man left the priesthood for every 
hour in the day. Another told the crowd 


PHILADELPHIA 
Exceptional opportunity for young women to 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President. 








Rochester 
Theological Seminary 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


A Standard Seminary, training 

college graduates for denomi- 

national leadership throughout 
the World. 


Write for catalogue 
G. B. EWELL, Registrar 











that according to his calculation, at the 
present rate Buddhism would remain in 
Burma just eight years six months and 
six days, and by that time the country 
would be Christian. 











| | 
Concordant 


Hersion of the Sacred Scriptures 
(NEW TESTAMENT) 


The only version which practically acknowl- 
edges divine inspiration and human falli- 
bility by basing all on the underlying laws 
of language. All vital terms are translated by 
one English equivalent. The Lord’s coming, 
presence, advent and unveiling are dis- 
tinguished, and many other lines of truth 
are clarified. This plan makes it impossible 
to inject private opinion. Accurate. Safe. 
Complete command of the original without 
a knowledge of Greek. The same plan is 
being applied to: Swedish, German, Dutch, 
Chinese, etc. It will be invaluable to all 
missionary translators. Those actually en- 
gaged in translation will be furnished com- 
plete apparatus free. 


EDITIONS AND PRICES 


Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit, Gold Edges. .$15.00 
= Fabrikoid, Divinity Circuit, Gold 
12 


Illuminated Leatheroid ; 
Leather, Gold Edges and Title 2.50 
Four for the price of three 


“ “ 


Clubs: 


CONCORDANT PUBLISHING CONCERN 
2823 East Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Cal., U.S. A. 











Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


~ Many have profited by inquiring how 
% to obtaina GUARANTEED INCOME, ? 
& avoid loss of principal and at the same 
2 time make a gift to advance our mutual ‘ 
*% KINGDOM TASKS ; 
& When remembering the national so- § 
‘Y cieties in your will please use exact cor- 4 


# porate names. : 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
aries, M.D., Home Secre- ; 
tary (reannuities); G aonee B. Huntington, Treas- 
2 urer (regarding wills); 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
York Cit ¢ 
& The nieinaain Baptist Home Mission So- 
clety, Charles L. White, D. D., Executive Secre- ¢ 
qs tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 3 
The American Baptist Publication So- 
a clety, George L. Estabrook, pone, 1701 
yy Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, P a. 
4 Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
3 sion Society, Mies Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, 
h 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
3 Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- % 
% sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, § 
& 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
~ a of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
C. Wright, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth 
“ ph tn ew York City. 
The Board of Education of the Northern 
8 Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, é 
A New York City. 
v Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- 
2 dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
% fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 

On one life the rate of income varies from four 
& to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 4 
% annually. 
we On two lives the rate of income varies from 
4 four to elght and three-tenths per cent. a year. 
i: interest payable semi-annually. < 

Samples of these Single and Double Contracts ¢% 
S, will be sent to you on request. 
vy **‘Where your heart is there should your 

treasure go.’ 
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267 Years of Missionary Service 


There is a strong missionary spirit in 
the First Baptist Church of Redlands, 
California, and rightly so, for it counts on 
its membership roll the names of 19 men 
and women who are or have been in the 
service of the Mission Boards of the Bap- 
tist denomination. One man and his wife, 
Dr. W. V. Higgins, have each seen 38 
years of service in India; one woman, 
Mrs. Alice Roberts, 34 years in the same 
country; and six others have served more 
than 20 years each. Two families are at 
present on their fields, and a third is on 
its way back to China. Sunday, January 
29, the church bade farewell to Rev. and 
Mrs. George Lewis, who started the next 
day for Ungkung, South China. Thirteen 
missionaries occupied the platform and a 
touching moment came when Dr. Hig- 
gins, fresh from so many years in India, 
offered the parting prayer for Mr. Lewis 
and his family. 

The pastor, Rev. Lewis Jacobsen, 
stated that these 19 missionaries have 
given a total of 267 years of service to the 
Mission Boards of our denomination. 
The Redlands church has contributed 
more than $42,000 to the unified budget 
of the Northern Baptist Convention the 
past four years. 

The following are the 19 missionaries of 
the church. Those who have rendered 
more than 20 years’ service are indicated 
by a star: *Mrs. Alice Roberts, Prof. and 
Mrs. W. H. Roberts, *Dr. and Mrs. W. 
V. Higgins, *Rev. and Mrs. Howard 
Dudley, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Marquiss, 
Miss Eva Price, Mr. and Mrs. F. P. 
Manley, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Blanc, Mrs. 
Virginia Barrett Fletcher, Miss Belle 
Chisakofsky, Miss Pauline Whiting, 
*Rev. and Mrs. George Lewis. 


April Prize Winners 


Virginia Mills, age 10, of Denver, 
Colo., wins first prize for the April 
picture, and Arthur Nicholson, age 12, 
of New York City, is the prize winner 
in the second group. On the Honorable 
Mention list are: May Eldridge, Oakland, 
Calif.; John Thompson, Hastings, Neb.; 
Mary Thomas, Eugene, Ore.; Augusta 
Willison, Bath, Maine; Anna Thompson, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Joy Bartlett, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Karl Elwell Erickson, Chicago; 
Frances W. Evans, Morris Cove, Conn. 
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BILHORN T=" Ts, 


FOLDING ORGANS 
28 Styles. Beginning with 
eA We cae Send 
fn gine Makers of the fa- 
mous 3 and 5-ply Oak Cases. 
BILHORN BROTHERS 
299 N. Wells St. Chicago, IN, 





Pete borate er) Mm Oftt on 


Does YOUR Churchusethis 
sanitary method? Send for 
Catalog and Special Offer at 
reduced prices. Tray and 36 
crystal glasses, $6.50 up. 
Outfits on trial. Bread and Collection Plates. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 547 Lima, Ohio 
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In Every Public Library 
in the Country 


Not only the current issue but 
a file for ready reference 


THAT IS THE IDEAL 


Has it been reached in 
your community? 


If not, will you see that some 
organization in your church 
makes itself responsible for 
this detail of missionary 
service? 











Answers to the Bible Questions 


1. Exodus (2:1-17) and Deuteronomy 
(5:6-21). 

2. From its two censuses, or number- 
ings of the people; Num. 1:2; 26:2. 

3. When Elijah smote the Jordan with 
it, a passage was opened up through the 
water; 2 Kings 2:28. 

4. David; 1 Chron. 2:5-7. 

5. Psalms—150. 

6. The Lord’s mercies and compas- 
sions; Lam. 3:23. 

7. The miracle of the ditches filled 
with water without rain; 2 Kings 
3:6-27. 

8. To Mary Magdalene; John 20:1, 
11-18. 

9. “A land flowing with milk and 
honey;”’ Ex. 3:17. 

10. To Nicodemus; John 3:3 








